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THE CHRONICLE 


see eye to eye with the follower of another, the top quality of both 
cannot help but appeal to real horsemen whether they be gaited, fine 
harness or hunter and jumper fans. The grace, quality and spirit of 
gaited and fine harness horses are something that always leave this 
department very, much impressed in spite of knowing nothing about 
them. It will always be a mystery to everyone why owners of one 
breed are not more in sympathy with owners of another breed. But 
the fact remains they are about as foreign as cat and dog owners. 
Just because there happens to be this difference, doesn’t mean, how- 
ever, that horse owners behave like the respective cat and dog worlds 
when faced with each other. 

The aim is to please the public in the last analysis and sound 
show management seems to dictate a general division of the species 
to an even share of the wealth program. It would help the show 
game tremendously if a better understanding were achieved between 
the hunter and jumper owner on the one hand and the saddle and 
harness groups on the other. It is an objective which should be a 
New Year’s resolution on every show management’s desk. Regard- 
less of this lack of understanding, there seems no reason to jump on 
our tine old National Horse Show because it runs as many hunter 
and jumper classes as it does harness and gaited classes. After all 
it is all for the good of the sport of showing horses. 
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THAT PROPER SENSE OF BALANCE 


The National Horse Show in New York is a good show. Every- 
body will probably agree to that. It has, moreover, over a period of 
years maintained an excellent average for bringing the quality horses 
of every division to compete as the season draws to a close. This is 
as it should be, there is only one New York and thére has always 
been only one National. 

This department was somewhat surprised, therefore, when The 
American Horseman unpinned its editorial hair by a suggestion to 
its readers that “If it’s a horse show you're looking for, we don’t 
recommend ‘The National’ very highly ... As a matter of fact there 
was a time.” Publisher Tom Hill continues, “When the National was 
rated as just about the best balanced and most representative horse 
show in the world. Not so any more. It is now rated as the supreme 
test for hunters, jumpers and the military and Saddle Horses and 
Hackneys are being pushed back into oblivion.” 

The American Horseman then goes on to point to the Chicago 
International Horse Show as being the balance that he has in mind. 
This department agrees with Mr. Hill that horse’ shows should work 
for balancé. Unless the spectators are all of one breed of cats, viz. 
all hunter and jumper enthusiasts or all saddle and harness people, 
a show that is all one kind or all the other can grow pretty monoton- 
ous. When it comes to balance, however, we don’t agree with his 
figures, nor with his conclusions. The Chicago International Horse 
Show had 17 classes for hunters and jumpers and 49 classes for gait- 
ed, fine and heavy harness horses and harness show ponies. A cate- 
gory of 17 to 49 doesn’t seem to be exactly what one would call that 
perfect sense of balance calculated to make everyone go home with 
a.sense of having seen the best of everything. 

Checking the same classes at this year’s National in Madison 
Square, we find 55 classes for 5-gaited, 3-gaited, fine harness, heavy 
harness and pony harness. There were 40 classes for hunters and 
jumpers. Then there were 13 classes for the military, which, despite 
The American Horseman’s cry of pain, should not be omitted from 
any top show program. The army teams spell Horsemanship with a 
capital H and should be interesting to confirmed horse enthusiasts 
of every breed as well as to those who don’t know one end from 
the other. 

Counting the military as a jumping class, it brings the New York 
program considerably closer to that balance which Mr. Hill was 
talking about with 55 gaited and harness classes to 53 hunter, jumper 
and military classes. Although this department unfortunately did 
not get to the Chicago International and is therefore not qualified 
to speak on the subject, it appears as if that show was considerably 
short of hunters and jumpers and next year could do with more of 
them, if the desideratum, a balanced program is to be brought more 
sharply into focus. 

While looking over balanced programs, a comparatively new 
show, but one that is rapidly forging to the lead, is that staged at 
Harrisburg known as the Pennsylvania National Horse Show. This 
show also attracted top quality horses and its management also saw 
fit to bring its program into balance. Adding up the figures there 
were 42 hunter and jumper classes and 14 military classes or a total 
of 56 classes devoted to this department. There were 48 harness and 
gaited classes and a Walking Horse division of 10 classes that can 
be more easily compared with the gaited division than with hunters 
and jumpers. This would make the total 59 for the harness and 
gaited groups to 56 for hunters and jumpers. 


Actually, although it is seldom that an addict of one breed can 






° “headquarters” to which all com- 
Practical Problem Inunications from interested parties, 
: —— i. e. prospective riders, donors of 

Dear Sir: 


Since the Army announced the 
withdrawal of its support from the 
Equestrian Events of the Olympic 
Games much has been written in 
your columns about developing a 
civilian Olympic Equestrian Team. 
Some fine efforts have been made 
by various public spirited sportsmen, 
Mr. Brooks Parker to name only 
one, to arouse enthusiasm and un- 
earth potential Olympic candidates, 
both horses and riders. 

However it seems to me that no 
practical approach has been made 
yet. This, no doubt, is due partly to 
the laissez faire attitude of the 
American Horse Show Association 
which represents the Untted States 
in the Federation Equestre Inter- 
national and as such is responsible 
for American representation in the 
Equestrian Events of the Olympic 
Games. In previous years the A. BR. 
S. A. was content to delegate this 
duty to the Army and since 1948 
has, as far as I have been able to 
ascertain, done exactly nothing to 
develop a team for the 1952 Games. 

In talking to those people who 
have had something to do with past 
Olympic Teams and might there- 
fore be expected to assume the lead- 
ership at this time I am met with a 
defeatist attitude, principally on the 
score that we are unable to produce 
the riders. Insofar as the Dressage 
Event is concerned [I concur but I 
refuse to believe that this country 
can not find, and with proper coach- 
ing, put in the field three riders 
each for the Three Day and Prix de 
Nations Events. 

The principal stumbling block to 
the development of riders for the 
Three Day Event seems to be that 
our young sportsmen, amateurs, who 
are capable of riding the endurance 
phase, know nothing of schooling 
(elementary dressage). This is quite 
true and it is also the reason why 
the Three-Day Tests which have 
been staged at various shows by the 
public spirited sportsmen referred 
to above, have failed to draw the 
proper type civilian entry. However 
the schooling phase of the Three 
Day Event is the most elementary 
dressage. Any rider, who is capable 
of riding the endurance phase, and 
has an average amount of equestrian 
tact and any Thoroughberd horse, of 
good conformation and true action, 
over four years old, who is sound, 
tractable, unspoiled and without 
permanent distortion can, with one 
year’s proper coaching be brought to 
the point where they would acquit 
themselves creditably in Olympic 
competition. 

I have said that we have as yet 
made no practical approach to the 
problem. What, then, is a practical 
approach? First there must be a 


horses and public spirited sportsmen 
who wish tu contribute financially or 
otherwise offer their services, could 
be directed, and answered. The in- 
terested parties having made them- 
selves known to such a “headquar- 
ters” it would then be possible to 
proceed with the organization of a 
committee. And I hereby make the 
suggestion, which is American if not 
Democratic, that the committee con- 
sist of those ten gentlemen who 
guarantee to contribute the largest 
donations. To those who disagree 
with this method of selection I say 
that without funds there can be no 
team and that it is only fitting and 
typical of our system of free enter- 
prise that the supplier of the capital 
shall have the controlling voice in 
its use. To such committee should 
be transferred or delegated all pow- 
ers now vested in the A. H. S. A. as 
the U. S. Member of the F. BE. I, The 
question immediately artses as to 
what organization should be design- 
ated as the ‘“‘headquarters’”’. Would 
it not be logical for The Chronicle 
to volunteer for such a task? 

Upon the organization of the 
Committee the “headquarters” 
would cease to function, turning 
over all correspondence, records, etc. 
to the Committee. The Committee 
could then proceed with the real 
business of 1. Raising Funds. 2. Sel- 
ection of a Training Site. 3. Selec- 
tion of Riders. 4. Selection of Hors- 
es. 5. Selection of a coach or coach- 
es. 

At this time it may be premature 
to discuss in detail the tasks out- 
lined above for the Committee, how- 
ever, a broad analysis of the pro- 
blems may not be amiss. 

The sixty four dollar question is, 
of course, the raising of the neces- 
sary funds, without a guarantee of 
which, no further consideration need 
be given to the other matters. As- 
suming that most of the horses will 
be acquired through donation or 
loan, funds will be needed for the 
following purposes: 1. Rental of 

Continued on Page 5 
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Friday, Janyary 6, 1950 


OWNER-RIDER SHELTON E. MARTIN rode his Amberbrook to annex the 
red ribbon in the senior division of the Essex Foxhounds Hunter Trials. 


(Carl Klein Photo) 


Essex Fox Hounds Hunter Trial 





Polo Player Collister Johnson Wins 
Senior Division On Kildare; Master 


Patrick Durkin Wins On Skipper 





For the past three years the Es- 
sex Fox Hounds Hunter Trials (Pea- 
pack, N. J.) have been held on Sun- 
day after their fall hunt meeting. 
As this appeared to be a little hard 
on those riders who had enjoyed 
themselves at the hunt ball, the 
committee decided this year to have 
it on the Saturday during deer sea- 
son. This is the only other Saturday 


that hounds do not go out during 
the season, except in case of impos- 
sible weather. 

The ‘‘deer’’ Saturday was Decem- 
ber 17 but the ground was frozen 
and this accounted for the scarcity 
of contestants in both the senior and 
junior divisions. The bad going 
made the experimental date unsuc- 
cessful so it will probably not be 
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HUNTER TRIALS 








COLLISTER JOHNSON, riding F. E. Johnson’s Kildare, won the Monk 
Jones Memorial Trophy at the Essex Fox Hounds Hunter Trials. 


repeated in future years. 

The winning horse in the senior 
division, which was open to qualified 
hunters and was to be ridden by a 
subscriber to a recognized hunt, was 
F. E. Johnson’s Kildare. With polo 
player Collister Johnson up, Kildare 
had a very good round and showed 
himself to be the safe comfortable 
hunter that he is in the field. Kil- 
dare’s victory gave Owner Johnson 
the Monk Jones Memorial Trophy 
for one year. 

Among the juniors who were com- 
peting for the Pleasant Valley Mills 
Trophy, Patrick Durkin rode Wasoet 
Stables’ Skipper to annex the blue. 

There were no spills during the 
afternoon. One spectator was knock- 
ed down when he strayed onto the 
course suddenly from behind the 
judges’ truck and a few other spec- 


(Carl Klein Photo) 


tators exhibited large pursts. of 
speed when another horse, showing 
more will power than mouth, at- 
tempted to return to the rest of the 
horses by way of a dozen spectators 
and a station wagon. No one was 
hurt however. 

The Morris Dixons, Senior and 
Junior, took time off from _ their 
training duties to officiate as judges 
while Tyson Gilpin was on hand, 
not from Fasig-Tipton but as owner- 
rider on Forest King. 

SUMMARIES 

Pleasant Valley Mills Trophy (Junior divis- 
ion)—1. Skipper, Wasoet Stables; 2. Sugar 
Bowl, Louise Fairburn; 3. Nipper, Gay Koven 
4. Little Oscar, Binnie Fowler. 

Monk Jones Memorial Trophy (Senior divis- 
ion)—1. Kildare, F. E. Johnson; 2.. Amber- 
brook, Shelton E. Martin: 3. Forest King, M 
Tyson Gilpin; 4. Bedminster Boy, F. E. John- 
son 

Judges: Morris Dixon and Morris Dixon, Jr 





Charles Scribner, M. F. H., on Nearsight; Mrs. David H. McAlpin on Bull Run; Mrs. Lester W. Perrin on Notable and Mrs. DeCoursey Fales on Red 


Ember. Between them, these grandmothers have 17 grandchildren. 


(Freudy Photo) 








SHOWING 





Washington State Champions 


Association Records Finest Year In 
Showing Activities; Flame and Dresden 
Souvenir Garner Outstanding Awards 








On December 3 Seattle’s (Wash.) 
W. A. C. was the setting for the 
Washington Horseman’s annual ban- 
quet. This occasion terminated the 
finest year in which the point sys- 
tem was used throughout the state. 

Sleepy Irish, a Thoroughbred 
carrying the staying power and the 
jumping ability of the famous Son- 
in-Law line, showed _ consistently 
through the season to annex both 
the jumper and hunter awards. 

Sieepy Irish was bought off the 
track by P. J. McBride, trained at 
the McCleave Stable in Seattle and 
later sold to Miss Janey Tozer. 


Helen M. Cooke 


tion and ability to jump at a hunt- 
ing pace are qualified to enter the 
hunter classes. 


The chestnut pair of Flame and 
Dresden Souvenir did as well separ- 
ately as they did together, account- 
ing for three championships and two 
reserves. 

SUMMARIES 

Open jumper champion—Sleepy Irish, Janey 
Tozer. Reserve—Dresden Souvenir, Margaret 
Anderson. 

Hunter champion—Sleepy Irish, Janey Tozer 
Reserve—Flame, Helen Cook. 

Junior jumper champion — Flame, Helen 
Cook. Reserve—Sleepy Irish, Janey Tozer. 

English pair champions—Flame, Helen Cook; 
Dresden Souvenir, Margaret Anderson. Re- 
serve—Satan's Holiday, Martin Rind; Chitaw- 





Due to a lack of show hunters and ney, Harold Jass j 
English pleasure champion—Dresden Souve- 


x correspondingly large number of i; Margaret Anderson. Reserve—Peter Pan. 
jumpers, horses with fair conforma- Diana Link. 





LN 


DRESDEN SOUVENIR, pictured with Miss Twinkie Watson up, was in for 
tri-color awards for Owner Miss Margaret Anderson. 


CHRONICLE QUIZ 





jumper ranks. 
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MARTIN RIND’S SATAN’S HOLIDAY and Harold Jass’ Chitawnay, the 17- 
hand pair which annexed the reserve honor in the English pair division. 





OWNER-RIDER MISS JANEY TOZER rode her Sleepy Irish for both the 
jumper and hunter championships. 


Sleepy Irish was reserve in the junior 





. What is a contract buster? 
What is a twitch? 

. Name three of the five leading Thoroughbred money winners on American 
race tracks. 

5. What is meant by a cold shoe? 

6. Was the Greek saddle equipped with a tree? 

(Answers on Page 19) 
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MISS HELEN COOK’S FLAME and Dresden Souvenir took over the tri-color 
for English pair champions. 
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Curing A Grand Horse of the Heaves 





Time, Diet and Careful Attention Save A Fine 
Horse From Being Put Down and Illustrate 
A Practical Cure For An Incurable Ailment 





Margaret deMartelly 


Several years ago, my husband and 
I were confronted with that phase 
in our son’s life which is known as 
the transition period from pony to 
horse. Simultaneously, we were of- 
fered a middle-aged Thoroughbred, 
with the modifying statement that, 
though quite unsound, he was will- 
ing, quiet and a tremendous jumper. 
It was a chance, but we accepted 
him, sight unseen. 

The afternoon that he arrived, 
the countryside school pus docked 
at our gate, discharging a vast num- 
ber of volunteer “‘test pilots”. I was 
first, however, as I had not yet re- 
cognized the horse and I wanted to 
sound him out. 

To my profound sorrow I found 
that he was capable of less than a 
dozen trotting strides, before he was 
all but devastated by the most ad- 
vanced case of heaves I had ever 
seen. His cough was dreadful. After 
my discovery, the tack was removed 
and a very dismal afternoon ensued. 

Very shortly thereafter, our good 
Bate came 
hacking by. After a touching re- 
union with the horse, he at once re- 
cognised as Colonel I too recalled 
that I had known him for years, but 
was unable to recognize him because 
of his illness. 

On account of the glorious record 
of this horse, we decided to have a 
whirl at his rehabilitation. His pap- 
ers show him to have been foaled at 
Galt, Ontario, April 8th, 1932, at 
the West Point Farm of H. T. Mc- 
Laughlin. That name, incidentally, 
was also mine before my marriage, 
which seemed to make me related to 
Colonel. 

With little to lose and much to 
gain if we won, we began to review 
all of the tricks we had heard. Men- 
tal research was made in retrospect, 
from the Number Seven stables at 
Fort Leavenworth, through the 
years spent in that vast labyrinth, 
the American Royal at Kansas City. 
We re-hashed old wives’ tales and 
stories gleaned from that horde of 
nomad grooms who drop in at an 
estate and work for a season, then 
vanish. All of it was thrown into a 
melting pot which threatened to out- 
do the cauldron of MacBeth’s witch- 
es. 

We sifted it all and selected our 
program. Within a very short time, 
the heaves vanished. That was three 
years ago. Colonel has hunted every 
season and has no trace of heaves. 
However, during that first season, 
we made one mistake which was 
nearly fatal, although at no time 
did it precipitate a return of heaves. 
We kept him too long on feed hav- 
ing a bran base, which effected his 
kidneys for a time. 

Our first step was to soak his hay 
in water. He was fed no hay except 
Timothy. He showed improvement 
at once. Next, we took him off of 
oats completely. He was fed a wet 
mash of wheat bran and cracked 
corn and as much of it as he would 
eat. He was kept from water, except 
in his stall. Into his water, we put 
one ounce of salt petre or nitre, each 
day. Twice a week, he was given a 
handful of Glauber’s salt. (Salt petre 
is the crystal form and nitre the 
liquid form of the same chemical 
formula). He was not allowed to 
graze on clover or alfalfa. His stall 
door was left open and he was allow- 
ed to go in or out at will, night or 
day. He grazed continuously on mea- 
dow grass. 

All of this was the result of a 
tedious process of trial and error. 
Yet the reasoning behind it makes 
sense when explained. 

There is violent disagreement as 
to the cause of heaves and, also the 
potentialities of relief measures. 
Having watched the process of re- 
covery in no less than three afflicted 
horses, subsequent to our own suc- 
cessful experiment, our conclusion 
is that there are two types of heaves. 
One is organic, which may or may 
not react to treatment. The other, 
which always reacts, is the result 
of an allergy which can be cleared 
up by changing the diet. Both types 


have identical symptoms. Perman- 
ently affected organs are enlarged 
and there is no known way to reduce 
them to their normal size. The 
horse’s sides are distended, which is 
the only visible enlargement, but a 
floroscopic examination might show 
that the heart is enlarged. These 
enlargements, while they are dis- 
couraging, are still not final, since 
one of the horses mentioned here, 
had these symptoms. 

The affliction is usually associat- 
ed with disorders of the digestive 
functions which are induced by a 
food allergy. Sometimes a _ horse 
with a damaged heart will grow 
heavey, but often these two causes 
are closely related, in that a damag- 
ed heart is brought about by indiges- 
tion. Alfalfa and clover hay, damag- 
ed hay, dusty or bulky feed and 
poorly ventilated stalls can produce 
heaves. Heavey horses usually have 
weak kidneys. This interferes with 
the function of gastric juices but 
kidney disorders respond to treat- 
ment and correct diet. Indigestion 
quickens the heart beat and soon 
the animal has heaves, The symp- 
toms, usually evident after exertion, 
are violent exhalation in two distinct 
jets and a supreme engagement of 
the abdominal muscles to _ assist 
weakened pulmonary organs. This 
muscular effort is noticeable in the 
flanks and is ysually accompanied 
by a distressing cough. Old time 
horse dealers always looked for the 
“heave line’ which resulted from 
over-developed muscles in the 
flanks. This line runs lengthwise 
low on the horse’s sides. 

A horse with heaves should never 
be over-fed. He should have small 
amounts of highly nutricious feed. 
Prepared horse feeds that are sold 
commercially are excellent because 
they contain molasses, have a high 
mineral content and are not too 
bulky. 

In extreme cases, however, even 
these feeds might be wrong, because 
they contain oats. In no case should 
they be fed for too long a period be- 
cause they have a bran base. Bran 
is a powerful “‘scourer-out” and if 
fed too steadily, it sometimes causes 
the horse’s urine to become bloody. 
This was our mistake. In despera- 
tion, we put the horse back on oats, 
which in turn, proved a valuable ex- 
periment because the heaves did not 
return and the kidney ailment dis- 
appeared. 

There are many ramifications to 
the foregoing course of treatments, 
but there are equally as many very 
potent factors which contribute to 
the condition. It therefore seems 
wise to attack on all fronts at once, 
in order that recovery might be ex- 
pedited. 

In the light of experience with 
three horses, all of whom recovered, 
the following facts are all-important. 
Correct diet and the complete ab- 
sence of dust are necessary. The cor- 
rect diet for each horse must be ar- 
rived at, through tests and experi- 
ments but oats, clover, alfalfa, dam- 
aged or dry, dusty hay, most fre- 
quently constitute the allergy which 
produces heaves. Feed must be su- 
staining but never bulky. It must 
be fed frequently, in small amounts 
rather than a total ration at once. 
There must be no riding or exercise 
for at least half an hour after feed- 
ing. Wet hay, wet cereal feed, a light 
well ventilated stall and plenty of 
outdoors, even in cold weather all 
combine to form the basis of re- 
covery. Salt petre or nitre and 
Glaubers’ salt are the best medicin- 
es. 

(Editor’s Note: The Colonel about 
whom Mrs. de Martelly writes so 
instructively in diagnosing a cure 


Letters To The Editor 


Continued from Page 2 


Stabling and Training Areas. 2. Sal- 
aries of Personnel; veterinarians, 
horseshoers, grooms etc. 3. Forage. 
4. Construction of obstacles and 
courses. §. Shipment, not only of the 
Team from its training center to 
Finland and return but for collec- 
tion of horses at the training center, 
and return to owners after the 
Games; also from the training cen- 
ter to Burope for participation in 
Continental Shows prior to Shipment 
to Finland. This is a most necessary 
phase of training as courses and 
competition in Continental Shows 
approximate that to be met in the 
Olympic Games. Failure to have 
had sufficient such competition was 
one of the greatest weaknesses in 
the preparation and selection of our 
horses for the Prix de Nations Class 
in 1948. Preparation of the budget 
would be the duty of the Committee 
but I would estimate $150,000 to be 
a minimum. 

In the selection of a training site 
there is one ‘‘must’’. It must be in a 
year round climate, possibly Califor- 
nia or South Carolina. I have heard 
the suggestion advanced that there 
should be two training centers, one 
in the eastern and one in the west- 
ern U. S. This I consider impractical 
as it would be too expensive to main- 
tain duplicate establishments and 
undesirable for the coach to divide 
his time. It would be up to the Com- 
mittee, based largely upon where 
the most support and money was 
coming from to decide between an 
eastern or western location. 

Selection of Riders is almost as 
big a problem as raising sufficient 
funds. We are handicapped by the 
fact that there are few men ama- 
teurs in the show ring to-day. Most 
of our jump riders, at least in the 
east are girls or professionals. Rid- 
ers must per se, be financially inde- 
pendent. They must be able to de- 
vote their entire energies and time 
for two years to training. I cannot 
concur in the supposition that it is 
possible to develop an Olympic team 
with part time training of either 
horses or riders. At the moment I 
could not name six suitable prospec- 
tive riders, however [| feel that with 


_the establishment of a ‘“headquar- 


ters’’ succeeded by a committee that 
sufficient suitable candidates would 
be brought to light. These candi- 
dates could be screened by having 
them assemble in certain key loca- 
tions throughout the U. S. to be 
looked over by the coach. 

Let us consider the selection of 
Prix de Nations horses first. There 
is only one way to acquire horses for 
this event i. e. they must be loaned 
or purchased horses which have al- 
ready proven in competition in this 
country that they are bold, clean 
jumpers who can gallop the distance. 
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for heaves was once a very famous 
Canadian hunter. He won many rib- 
bons at Madison Square Garden, 
where he was bought for $5,000. At 
the de Martellys, he has been known 
to stop to nibble grass and then, 
from a standstill, hop over a 4’-6” 
panel. He is a hunter for Louis de 
Martelly, a hack for Louis Jr., a ride 
for babies and a ribbon winner in 
Corinthian classes. Hts cure was 
worth the effort. 
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Their further training would con- 
sist in teaching them to negotiate 
courses over the innumerable types 
of fences and banks which might be 
expected in an Olympic competition 
at the required rate (400 meters 
per minute) without wings. 

On the other hand, by. starting 
with proper types i. e. Throughbreds, 
with good conformation, true action, 
over four years old, sound, tract- 
able, unspoiled and without perman- 
ent distortion, three day horses can 
be made in two years. The first re- 
quirement is to be able to meet the 
grueling endurance test of 33 1-2 
kilometers in 2 hrs. 2 min. 18 sec. 
(1948 games) which requires a 
Thoroughbred, not only sound but 
with a history of consistent sound- 
ness. The maximum height of the 
obstacles to be met both tn the en- 
durance and jumping phases is 1 
meter 20 (approximately 4 ft.). It 
should be no difficult task, starting 
with horses having the above quali- 
fications, to have them jumping 
such obstacles boldly and consistent- 
ly in two years. 





The Schooling Phase, as mention- 
ed before, is elementary dressage. To 
appreciate its scope, we must con- 
sider the background of the Three 
Day Event. The event was originated 
to test the Military Mount. In fact 
it was the ultra in Officers Charger 
Classes and as such was designed to 
select the most perfect Military 
Mount or Officers Charger. The ob- 
ject of the Endurance Phase as stat- 
ed in the Rules for Equestrian 
Sports of the XIV Olympiad is “an 
endeavor to prove the degree of en- 
durance of a really good Charger or 
Hunter which has been well trained 
and brought to a state or excellent 
condition”, and for the Jumping 
Phase, ‘‘This third test is neither an 
ordinary horse-show nor a test in 
style or endurance. Its object is sole- 

Continued on Page 16 
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HUNTING 





Poor Fox 








Cunning Wiles Have Saved Foxes In Face 
Of Threatened Extermination By Guns 
And Traps; Provide Sport For Hounds 





E. H. Mitchell 


Since I have been a Master of Fox- 
hounds most people I meet, who are 
not acquainted with the sport, ask 
me questions about it and then in- 


variably remark: “How about the 
poor fox?” 

To those who know foxhunting 
only from pictures or legend, I can 
well imagine that the pink coats, 


horses and hounds and all the panop- 
ly of the traditional hunt must seem 
like overwhelming odds against one 
“poor” fox; as well as a certain 
amount of folderol. But they don’t 
know the fox. 
Foxhunting has been 

for such a long time that 


earried on 
it is only 


natural that considerable tradition 
should have developed in connec- 
tion with it. The pink coat dates 
back to England in the days when 
all game was the property of the 
king and in those days, mark you, 


the fox was considered as game and 
not vermin. If you wanted to go 
foxhunting you must perforce wear 
the bright red livery of a servant of 
the king. Thus the pink coat has 
become traditional with foxhunting. 
It is entirely incidental to the sport. 
3ut since time immemorial it has 
been man’s pleasure to put on a un- 
iform of some sort. Men have band- 
ed together in organizations, the 
main purpose of which seems to be 
wearing a uniform. So if the fox- 
hunters want to wear pink, who 
would deny them the pleasure? It 
adds color and picturesqueness to 
the hunt. 

But let us return now to the 
question of the ‘‘poor fox’. I well 
remember the time our pack of 
hounds made their first kill. My 
son, aged 8, had been following the 
hunt with some others in an automo- 
bile and when he saw hounds had 
caught up with old Reynard, he ran 
across the fields and witnessed the 
“breaking up’ of the quarry by 
hounds. He then said with pity in 
his voice: ‘‘poor fox” 

“Buddy, my boy’, said I, “‘not 
poor fox; but a good riddance of 
bad baggage. He kills chickens and 
makes a general nuisance of him- 


self’’. 

That was sufficient explanation 
for the moment for Buddy, but of 
course it is not the reason we hunt 
foxes. Rather is it the thrill, the 
excitement and the interest of the 
chase in trying to outwit the fox. 


No doubt it was because of his 
depredations that the fox was first 
hunted, but his bad reputation has 
been exaggerated until he has be- 
come the pariah of the animal king- 
dom and classed as vermin. Many 
things have peen attributed to him 
which were not really his responsi- 
bility, such as the scarcity of small 
game. The fox is a mighty small fac- 
tor in this condition today but that 
is another story. 

As a result of his reputation, 
bounties were put on the fox’s pelt 
and he was trapped and hunted with 
guns until it became almost impos- 
sible to find enough foxes to make 
it worthwhile maintaining a pack 
of hounds. However, in spite of be- 
ing tracked down by all manner of 
means, the fox has managed to sur- 
vive. In order to do so he has of 
necessity developed a cunning that 
alone has saved him from _ exter- 
mination. It is his cunning which 


has made the sport of foxhunting, 
in the eyes of its devotees, more ab- 
sorbing and exciting than any other. 
Thus it is that the chase becomes 
the main thing. It matters little 
whether the fox is killed or just 
“marked to ground’, i. e., the fox 
seeks out a nearby hole and hounds 
track him to the mouth of it. Such 
a fox will live to run another day 
and a good sportsman will never dig 
out a fox which has ‘“‘gone to earth’”’ 

Many are the cunning ruses a 
hunted fox employs to throw a pack 
of hounds off his scent. The most 
common one is backtracking. I have 
seen concrete evidence of this in 
tracks in the snow. Charley the 
fox, as he is sometimes called, ad- 
vances to a point and then retraces 
his steps, eventually going off on a 
tangent. Hounds come bowling along 
in ‘full ery’? and run way beyond 
the point their quarry started to 
backtrack before they realize they 
have lost him. By the time hounds 
can discover in what direction of 
the compass he has gone, Charley 
is half a mile away or maybe he is 
sitting on top of a hiill with a smile 
on his face watching hounds in their 
predicament. Before hounds ‘“‘find’’ 
the line again, he is off at a swift 
pace; for although the foxhound is a 
thing of beauty in motion, the fox 
far surpasses him in smoothness, 
rhythm and beauty of action. 

A stream of water is a boon to a 
tired fox. He runs up the middle 
of the stream or crosses and back- 
tracks on the opposite side to throw 
hounds off. The very fact that he 
has been in the water kills his scent 
for some time. 

That famous naturalist, Archibald 
Rutledge, tells about the time he 
saw a fox climb carefully up a tree 
that leaned out over the water. With 
one powerful spring he leaped across 
the stream and was gone, leaving 
hounds with no idea of where he 
crossed, or whether he did. 

I have seen a fox run along the 
top of a fence, a stone wall and even 
the ruins of an abandoned house, 
in order to mislead hounds. 

One wily fox tried to get our 
hounds to switch from him to a deer. 
There was snow on the ground and 
I noticed his tracks ran parallel and 
close to those of a deer for several 
hundred yards. Fortunately he didn’t 
succeed that time. No doubt it was 
a good while since the deer had gone 
that way. 

From these few examples which 
come to mind I hope the reader can 
get some idea of what an interesting 
game it is that fox, hounds and 
hunters play. To watch hounds fol- 
low out a line and then “cast” to 
find it when they have lost the 
scent is most interesting. Then the 
Huntsman or Master must try to 
fathom in what direction old Rey- 
nard has gone. 

It is our belief that the fox enjoys 
the chase himself. I have a friend 
who owns a police dog which sleeps 
in his garage. He tells me that often 
he has seen early in the morning, 
two wild rabbits come up to the 
garage door and tease the dog to 
chase them—whereupon they go 
bounding off in the tall grass, the 
police dog following after but un- 
able to catch them. They did this 
repeatedly and probably enjoyed the 
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The Juniors of the Deep Run Hunt 
Club have quite a thriving organiza- 
tion of their own these days. Jimmy 
Saunders is president, following in 
the footsteps of his father who is 
president of the senior club this 
year. Miss Myrna Felvey is vice- 
president, with Miss Peggy Thomas 
secretary and treasurer. Miss Betty 
Beryl Schenk was recently elected 
M. F. H. and Jimmy Matcher and 
Miss Betty Cook are honorary whip- 
pers-in. 

On ‘the Tuesday followmng Christ- 
mas, the juniors were invited to have 
a morning with Dr. Asa Shield and 
his private pack of ‘Fullstream 
Hounds”, and to enjoy a hunt break- 
fast afterwards. Forty riders, all 
under the age of 18, showed up on 
the misty grey morning at 9 o’clock. 
While anxious parents stood on the 
side lines, the Field moved off with 
starry eyed riders flushed with ex- 
citement, and many a rein clenched 
tightly in a small hot frst. 

Dr. Shield hunted hounds, which 
are made up of his own and R. E. L. 
Blanton’s and are kenneled on Dr. 
Shield’s ‘“Fullstream Farm” in 
Goochland County, about 4 miles 
from the Deep Run Hunt Club. He 
was assisted in the whipping-in by 
his twin boys Eddie and Andy. His 
other two children, ‘Mimi’ and 
Jimmy, helped lead the way with 
Betty Beryl. Bruce Bowe McKaig, 
Herman Gordon, and Lewis Walli- 
han rode along behind to keep an 
eye out for casualties and _ other 
emergencies that were liable to arise 
during the chase. 

There were vans from the Deep 
Run, vans from Midlothian, and one 
from even far away Charlottesville. 
However, the neatest trick of the 
year, and the one which not only 
panicked the onlookers but brought 
forth loud cheers from all who view- 
ed it, was accomplished by the Tuck- 
er Harrisons, who drove up in a nice 
looking Ford sedan, opened the 
door, and from the back seat out 
stepped their pony, Little Bit—to be 
immediately mounted by their wee 
daughter Beverley. 

Dr. Shield moved off across the 
open fields to the rear of his farm 
so that everyone could have a good 
look at their youngsters, then up the 
rising ground on the other side of 
Dover Creek, and on into the cut 
over fields to the southwards. This 
is fine country for greys, and soon 
the group of ‘old folks’? back on the 
hill could hear the huntsman’s horn 





chase. I have heard of a_ similar 
occurrence with tame deer and 
hounds belonging to the same owner. 

Roy Chapman Andrews told about 
a fox he saw which frequently came 
up to a dog and teased him until 
he could snatch his bone and run 
off with it. 

In the United States—when hunt- 
ing wild foxes native to the envir- 
ons (and this is what is generally 
done), it is difficult for a pack of 
hounds to make a kill. There are 
so many natural holes or ‘dens”’ 
the fox knows about, that he can 
and generally does ‘‘go to ground” 
before he is overtaken. 


Consequently gentle reader you 
may save your sympathy. The fox 
does not need our compassion— 


Should you meet one of the fortunate 
ones, i. e., a foxhunter, don’t say,— 
“What about the poor fox?’’ Rather 
annoying, you know, eh, what? 
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twanging and his voice encouraging 
hounds to their work, as tnetr music 
floated back across the tree tops. 
But it’s rough and ragged riding, 
with creeks this way and that. Up 
the hill to Armentrouts they gallop- 
ed on the Shallow Well Road. 
Hounds didn’t come that far, how- 
ever, so down the hill they galloped 
and into the woods path along the 
creek and on _ across to Miles 
Shorey’s. Here hounds faulted bad- 
ly, and when they seemed unable to 
work it out, Dr. Shield blew them to 
him, and started homewards up the 
Shallow Well Road. He turned off 
the road at ‘‘Meadow View’’, and 
almost before he knew it, hounds 
struck a fresh, warm trail and went 
away to the west towards Stome- 
man’s and Cardwell. The line turned 
at Genito Creek, and carried on into 
Jimmy Saunder’s. Here scent failed 
completely as the warmth of the 
day came on. 

And so 40 young ladies and gen- 
tlemen rode pack to ‘‘Fullstream 
Farm” at a quarter to one o’clock, 
all very tired, and all very full of 
enthusiasm for fox hunting and hunt 
breakfasts. This month, they are to 
go to “Locust Bend’’ where the Ste- 
wart and Lamont Bryans are plan- 
ning a paper chase for them. In Feb- 
ruary they will have another fox 
hunt, this time at the Deep Run 
Hunt Club with a breakfast after- 
wards. It wonderful to see the 
“young entry’? taking so much in- 
terest in the sport, for of such stuff 
are our future huntsmen fashioned. 

—oO. J. S. 
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LIVING FENCES 
Rosa Multiflora 


NOTICE 


to all persons wno have responded to 
my ads in The Chronicle but have 
delayed action, and to all my _ cus- 
tomers who may wish to extend their 
plantings: 

I am obliged to inform you that the 
special allotment reserved for my 
clientele from the 1949 crop for spring 
1950 delivery is entirely sold out. 

The whole country is in an oversold 
condition on Rosa Multiflora. 
However, after some difficulty, I have 
been able to acquire a small lot of 
about 35,000 fine, extra heavy plants 
for distribution to Chronicle readers 
at $75.00 per thousand, express paid. 
Who will have them? 

These plants had been set aside by a 
hybrid-tea rose grower for grafting 
purposes and are select. 

Please believe me that, if you wish 
to start getting the benefits of this 
progressive idea in fencing by plant- 
ing this spring, it is advisable to make 
your reservation now. 


William M. Engel 


(Specializing in Rosa Multiflora) 
5833 Ashland Ave. 
Philadelphia 43, Pa. 
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OAK BROOK 
HOUNDS 


R. D. 2, Hinsdale, 
Illinois. 

Established 1944. 

Recognized 1948. 





Having lived in Southern Calif- 
fornia for almost 3 years, you can 
imagine that a thrill I got when I 
looked out of the window, early 
Thanksgiving morning, in Hinsdale, 
Ill. and saw everything covered with 
almost 6” of snow. Arriving at the 
Oak Brook stables, I discovered I 
was to have the great honor of rid- 
ing Royal Coachman as Paul Butler, 
Joint-Master of Oak Brook, was in 
Ns Y 

At 10 o’clock we met at the ken- 
nels. Great big, feathery flakes of 
snow were slowly tumbling through 
the trees. Pink coats—top hats 
grey horses—hounds. ‘Hi Libby” 
was being shouted at me from all 
directions. 

Little Tex Hilton in his imma- 
culate hunting clothes (riding his 
grey filly) was introduced. A huge 
smile covered his face as he said, 
“T’ve known Libby ever since I was 
born”. Ted Mohlman was riding Em- 
budo; Hank Helgesen on Some 
Gold; Andy Anderson on a green one 
and Dr. Van Epps was abroad Clif- 
tons Norma, looking very proud. 
Hayden Glatte rode his big bay; Jim 
Kraml and his two good going sons, 
Mrs. Dottie Scott, the Wilson Evans, 
George Strum and many others were 
out. 

Just before hounds were cast at 
the corner of Butterfield and Spring 
Roads, Andy Anderson announced 
that Joint-Master Ted Mohlman had 
requested I ride up front. My heart 
missed a few beats. 

As we flew down to the first 
jump, someone gave it a crack, just 
as Royal Coachman was about to 
take off. The snow fell like a white 
curtain to the ground. Coachman 
pricked his ears, taking no chances, 
cleared it by 5’-0’’—I grabbed his 
mane. Andy, in the air by my side, 
yelled, ‘‘What the matter Libby, 
weren't you ready to jump?” That 
was enough from my old friend An- 
derson. From then on I got down 
in my saddle and rode like I should. 

The going was as soft as eider- 
down in ankle deep, powder snow. 
We galloped so fast, I thought at 
times Royal Coachman’s feet were 
going to get away from him. All 
the time I was kiddipg Andy and 
Ted to quit throwing snowballs at 
me, as the horses’ feet were balling 
up. 

Hounds ran like a streak of lightn- 
ing for 3 1-2 hours with five checks, 
after which we all stopped at Pete 
Caufield’s for much appreciated stir- 
rup cup. 

The following Saturday, Novem- 
ber 26, another wonderful run was 
enjoyed. It was even faster than 
Thanksgiving Day as it was freezing 
and the horses were not balling up. 
Again mounted on my favorite hunt- 
er, Royal Coachman, we galloped 
through the snow with four checks 
in over 2 1-2 hours. 

Sunday, November 27 was not a 
regular Oak Brook day but the Mas- 
ters decided a fox hunt would be 
fun and more relaxing than a drag. 
At 10 o’clock a Field of about 20 
started out from the kennels. Not 
thinking it possible for another good 
day, I was agreeably surprised when 
out of the south swamp jumped a 
fox. All the Field viewed him and 
after 1 hour and 40 minutes, with 
only a few short checks, he ran to 
ground in a field tile in the north 
swamp. 

Wednesday, November 30— 
out again in the snow. Roads and 
ditches were covered with ice. 
Hounds ran and headed for what I 
have always called the ‘‘Pan’’ coun- 
try because of its*blind ditches. Rid- 
ing King’s Ebony, we truly raced 
along, taking every fence in perfect 
form. Suddenly we were rolling in 
the snow—soon Doc Van Epps and 
Cliftons Norma joined up—next 
came Andy and his green one, skid- 
ding into a fence and standing on 
their heads in a ditch. 

On we went through the old Mor- 
gan farm and by the beautiful new 
steenlechase course, ending near the 
Healy barn. Back to the Oak Brook 
stables for an eggnog in the tack 
room and a very lovely dinner at 
Paul Butler’s house. 

Saturday, December 3 was the 
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December 13: 
Cancelled by rain (first meet 
missed). 


December 15: 

Hounds met at Hilltop Farm. We 
drew north over Tompkins’ farm, 
on to Hunting House Hill where we 
found and hounds hunted hard to 
keep our fox moving but it was slow. 
After working around this big wood- 
land for about an hour, we called off 
and hacked east across Hardscrab- 
ble Road. As we were drawing 
across Wallace’s land we heard 
Batchelor open up away off to our 
left in Cowles’ wood. We worked 
south via Salem Center, then as we 
came to the swamp on Rock Ridge 
Farm below Cowles’ pond, they real- 
ly opened up strong. It had warm- 
ed up a bit by this time and the 
scent was good. After a couple of 
hig circles they crossed Delancey 
Road, over Dr. Dunning’s Farm and 
as our pilot was about to re-cross De- 
lancey Road, he was turned by the 
Field. Hounds worked it out and 
ran west over by Salem Acres and 
after another big circle, headed 
back over Delancey Road and mark- 
ed their fox in on a hillside on Wil- 
liam Meldrum’s farm. 


December 17 

The meet was at 8-Bells Farm, 
the home of Colonel and Mrs. Char- 
les A. Pfeffer. We moved off to- 
wards Merry’s wood but before we 
reached that point, hounds found 
in a swamp on §8-Bells. At first 
they hit the heel line but soon were 
put right and ran fast through 
Merry’s wood over to near Ridge- 
bury before they were brought to 
their noses in a’ corn field. They 
worked it out and ran on to the Lee 





joint meet at Oak Brook and the 
hunt ball. Everyone was in a 
“fiesta’’ mood, even Harry Swanson, 
my old friend the blacksmith, as he 
hammered very fancy sharp shoes 
on Embudo which was _ standing 
sound asleep. I didn’t blame him 
as I was beginning to feel exactly 
the same way. 

Mary and Russ Van Brunt ship- 
ped down from Milwaukee over roads 
of solid ice. Carey Rogers and his 
gay, good young crowd trucked from 
Mill Creek. Doc Dennee and his 
inevitable smile were there. Foster 
Barlett had a beautiful ride on 
King’s Ebony. George Plamondon 
was kidding me at every jump. Ginny 
Chandler and her lovely smile added 
to the day. Hayden Glatte was pass- 
ing around fine old brandy at the 
checks and Foggy Dew took every 
jump in perfect form. The sunset 
was beautiful on the way home. 
Those are just a few of the memories 
of my last hunt. After covering most 
of the old Oak Brook country, we 
headed west toward Galloping Hills. 

There were over 40 in the Field. 
Each and everyone had a smile as 
all the horses seemed to be enjoy- 
ing the rather heavy going for a 
change. Just as an almost full 
moon appeared over the tree tops, 
we conveniently finished not too far 
from home. 

Following the hunt, Mr. and Mrs. 
S. A. Healey gave a charming cock- 
tail party in their barn, after which 
we dressed in our bestest, ate breast 
of guinea hen served with cham- 
pagne and danced until dawn. 

So ended my 10 days of hunting at 
Oak Brook. Hats off to Paul But- 
ler, Ted Mohlman, Andy Anderson, 
Hank Helgesen and all who follow 
them. Libby Swift 
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One has to be rather “long in the 
tooth’ to have participated in the 
last real junior hunt behind Middle- 
burg hounds. This was quite a few 
years ago when the small Virginia 
town boasted at least 10 ponies 
stabled within the corporate limits 
and as many more within easy rid- 
ing distance. The late Sam Fred 
acted as Master and one particular 
meet which stands out was the day 
when hounds met at Sunnybank. 
Middleburg’s late huntsman, Robert 
Maddux, drew a covert over on Pole- 
eat Hill and as hounds went away, 
so did some of the Ffeld. The hilly 
country added to the dilemma of the 
riders as saddles slipped first one 
way and then the other except for 
the few fortunates who had included 
eruppers in their tack. After the 
Master called it a day, the Field 
came back to Sunnybank where 
Miss Nanny Fred delighted the rid- 
ers with a hunt breakfast. 


Another generation was present 
when Huntsman Charles George 
moved off with hounds on Wednes- 
dav. December 28 after a meet at 
Belray Farm at 11 o’clock. Joint- 
Master Newell J. Ward, Jr. headed 
the Field of about 20 which included 
a lead-liner and another youngster 
being led from a horse. 

Hounds soon found a red on the 
back of Wolver Hill and went away, 
the Field emitting loud inquiries of 
‘“‘Where’s the fox?’’ As the Field was 
made up largely of small ponies 
and first time foxhunters, Mrs. Ward 
was keeping a weather eye on them 
and with a few’ exceptions, two 
jumps were taken. Meantime hounds 
had gone on to Chilton Farm where 
the fox turned, heading back to.the 
starting point. When he reached the 
front field at Wolver Hill, he decid- 
ed his good deed for the day was 
done and he went to ground. 

Among the regulars wno were out 
were Mrs. Stephen C. Clark, Jr., C. 
kf. Perkins (here from California for 





Farm where they swung left. As 
they came to a bridle path in Merry’s 
wood, several riders were strung 
along the path and had no doubt 
turned the fox. We finally picked 
up the line again and after about 
15 more minutes he dropped in un- 
der a ledge. 

Our second fox was found on Wil- 
liam Bates’ land. We ran east into 
Connecticut to Spring Valley and 
then fast to near Dongle Ridge 
where they lost on a freshly manur- 
ed field. Hounds were lifted across 
same and went away well to the 
south and marked in under a rock 
pile on Miss Bessie Smith’s land 
overlooking the Catholic Church. 

Our third fox was found in a 
swamp near Charles Nichols’ barn 
and after working over two fresh 
plowed fields, he ran the length of 
Von Gal’s swamp, crossed Peach 
Lake Road on to the north to near 
Starr Ridge. Then he doubled back 
over the golf course and ran under 
an abandoned cottage near the Lake. 

—C. H. 


HUNTING 


the holidays), Mrs. Thomas Wood- 
land (watching the “first flighters’’ 
mounted on Foxcroft ponies) and 
the Wards. Junior riders included 
Miss Susan Clark (with Stephen C. 
Clark, Jr. and his western chaps 
ready to cope with the underbrush 
while leading Susan’s pony); John- 
ny Pettibone, Miss Pat Connors, 
Cappy Connors, George McGhee, 
Miss Anne Montague, Tony Clark, 
George Comer, Miss Judy Jillson 
and Miss Pamela Wilder. 





Plans are now being made for 
junior riders in the Middleburg 
country for the 1950-51 season. 
Every Saturday there will be some- 
one in the field who will take care 
of any youngsters who want to fol- 
low hounds. Middleburg’s pony cit!i- 
zenry won’t be able to grow a long 
coat and rest next year—they will 
be fox hunting. 
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KAUFFMAN 


141 EAST 24th ST. NEW YORK 
AMERICA’S LARGEST RIDING SHOP 


DEHNER 


Custom Built 


FOX 
HUNTING 
BOOTS 


Unsurpassed in popular- 
ity with discriminating 
riders. Plain or French 
Waxed Calf with tan or 
black patent leather de- 
tachable or permanent 
cuff. Also plain black 
or tan for Rat Catcher. 






















Jodhpurs, 3-Buckle Field, 
Newmarket, Welling- 
ton, Kennel, and 
Dress Boots... 
Boots for all 
occasions for 
men and 
women. 


Write for name of Dehner dealer 
nearest you, or for leather swatches, 
descriptive folder, and prices. 


Te DEHNER CO.,™* 


2059 Farnam St., Omaha, Nebr. 
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1228 Griswold St., Detroit 
35 E. Michigan, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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SADDLE AND BRIDLE RACKS 


WHIPCORD FOR THONGS 


BRIDLES, ALL KINDS 
SADDLE TRUNKS 
SHEETS - HALTERS 
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HUNTING 


The Gladstone Beagle 
Club Holds Annual 


Trials In New Jersey 


June W. Badger 

The Gladstone Beagle Club con- 
ducted their pack classes this year 
on November 7 and 8th. As usual, the 
trials were run on the Life Camp, 
near Pottersville, N. J. and all went 
well. Rabbits were in abundance; 
the weather was fair, possibly a lit- 
tle too warm, and the various divis- 
ions, with the largest entries ever, 
were completed on time. 

The judges picked this year by the 
committee were Dean Bedford, M. B., 
of Monkton, Md. and Al Straub of 
Chester, N. J. Mr. Bedford is well 
remembered by all beaglers as the 
former Master of the Pemberton 
Beagles, a pack which always spoke 
well for itself both at Gladstone and 
the National Trials. Hounds as usual, 
were kenneled near the trial grounds, 
on the estate of John K. Cowperth- 
waite in Lamington, and various 
Masters and their staffs were put up 
at surrounding homes and the Essex 
Hunt Club in Peapack. A delightful 
dinner party was given on Monday 
night by Mr. and Mrs. Richard V. N. 
Gambrill at Vernon Manor and it 
was a pleasure to all who attended 
to see “Dick”,-Master of the Vernon 
Somerset, in such grand form after 
his long illness. 

The running of the trials com- 
menced at 8 o’clock Monday morning 
and the 15” two couples were the 
first down. Buckram Beagles of Long 
Island, John C. Baker, Jr. Master, 
won this class with some excellent 
hound work. They hunted their rab- 
bit through briars, along a hard path, 
and drove him to a kill in the open. 
Second went to the Treweryn pack 
from Berwyn, Pa., David B. Sharp, 
Master, who pushed their rabbit hard 
with good pack work at the checks 
where they picked up very quickly, 
with all hounds working as a team. 
Mrs. Austin duPont’s Liseter pack 
was 3rd. They had good drive but 
were not as steady at the checks as 
the first two. Fourth went to the 
Vernon Somerset and reserve to the 
Readington Foot Beagles. 

After an excellent lunch supplied 
by the ladies of the Oldwick Church, 
nine 13” two couples faced the criti- 
cal eyes of the judges. The Tre- 
weryns were outstanding with excel- 
lent drive, good work at the checks, 
with all hounds owning the line and 
working hard. This was almost a 
perfect performance. Liseter took 
2nd place with some good road work 
but not as steady at the checks. In 
the absence of Josiah H. Child, their 
Master, the Waldingfield of West- 
wood, Mass. hunted well for their 
first whip and took 3rd place. The 
Liseter No. 2 pack were 4th and 
again Readington was placed in the 
reserve position. 

Tuesday, Election Day, was like 
summer with the temperature almost 
reaching 70. There were 10 entries 
in the four couples which was about 
all the judges could handle before 
lunch. The Readington Foot Beagles 
were put on a line and pushed their 
rabbit with very short checks, all 
working and harking to the line. 
They were given lst over the Buck- 
ram entry, who part of the time did 
not run as a pack but, however, did 
some excellent work in a rough coun- 
try. Vernon Somerset was 3rd with 
a good hunt but they lacked steadi- 
ness at the checks. Treweryn was 
4th and 5th with their 2 entries in 
the four couple. 

Six entries in the eight couples 
were run in the afternoon, mostly to 








REDLAND HUNT 


Box 98, Sandy Spring, 
Maryland. 

Established 1930. 
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Christmas Eve Hunt, 1949, was 
one Redland members will never for- 
get. It was the sort of day to make 
the eyes sparkle for years to come. 

The meet was at Olney, at 11. The 
air was bright and clear, and moder- 
ately cool. Hounds were cast on the 
Hutton farm. They col d-trailed 
across the land of the Howard twins, 
and on toward Etcherson. They 
found on the Eli Leisher farm, ‘‘the 
runningest grey I ever saw.” Un- 
like most of his breed he did not 
go in circles, in fact we seldom had 
to retrace our steps, and he took us 
over some very sporting country. 
One rustic gate looked formidable. 
Ten-year-old Miss Lissa McSherry, 
blonde pig-tails flying, was, as us- 
ual, close behind the Master. She 
and her amazing pony set an example 
of hard riding, and not a horse hesi- 
tated nor rapped a fence that day. 

We viewed the grey at intervals, 
hounds so close to him, their music 
so stirring, that we stayed with 
them through bogs and over wire, 
where we might otherwise have con- 
tented ourselves with hilltopping. 
He twice crossed the highway, up a 
straight bank, hounds only a few 
feet behind him, baying to make the 
blood tingle. We tore after the ras- 
cal for 1 hour and 45 minutes of 
the fastest going. Hounds never 
gave the fox a chance to go to earth 
nor climb a tree. It was not a sur- 
prise when they finally brought him 
down in the open, a few feet off the 
highway. We were glad the fox 
quit first. The rest of us were 
weary and breathless, but exhilarat- 
ed by the success of the chase. 

Two of the young entry were 
blooded, Stewart Wesley, home from 
college for the holidays, and Miss 
Lissa McSherry, who has not missed 
a Saturday fixture this year. When 
the Master presented the brush to 
the little girl he said, “This is no 
empty honor, Lissa, you have really 
earned it.”’ 

We reached our vans a few min- 
utes less than 6 hours after we left 
them. A rugged, marvelous day! 





the north of the Camp. This terri- 
tory is open but hilly and provides an 
excellent spot for the gallery. Rab- 
bits are usually found in the bottoms 
and when pushed, make a large circle 
up over the hill which gives all con- 
cerned a grand view of the hound 
work. Liseter, with a hard driving 
hunt and all hounds on, came out on 
top. Vernon Somerset was 2nd with 
a lot of drive but not so steady on 
the checks. This is no doubt due to 
the fact that this pack hunts mostly 
hare. A good performance was put 
on by the Treweryn which started 
well but a few hounds got ahead and 
the balance had trouble staying with 
them. Fourth went to Waldingfield 
and reserve to Buckram. 


With this class, the trials were con- 
cluded for another year and all packs 
were loaded into vans or trailers for 
the long ride to the Nationals in 
Aldie which started on Thursday. 
The running of these two events in 
one week has become a test of en- 
durance for both hound and human. 
However, the arrangement is a bless- 
ing for the hard working business 
man who normally can hunt only on 
Sundays and who can make plans far 
in advance to take a week’s vacation 
at this time of year. 
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‘HABIT: MAKER: 


No need to hunt further than Nardi’s 
for your side-saddle or astride habit. 


COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR THE HORSEY SET 
MEN 


Jodhpurs from $80 
Tailored Suits and Sport Coats from $165 


Endorsed by all the hunting clubs in the. country. 
New York 20, N. Y. 
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Wednesday, Dec. 28 the fixture 
was set for Woodfield, but the con- 
dition of the country there made 
a change to the kennels advisable. 
A guest from the Oaks Hunt 
Miss Carol Werber, enjoyed her first 
chase after live fox. Hounds were 
east at 11:15 in Buck Welsh’s mea- 
dow. They did not find till 1:45 on 
the north end of the Harry Fraley 
place. The fox set his mask south, 
crossed several farms, was viewed 
by the Field on the Stelzer place, and 
after giving us a lively run, he was 
denned on John Muncaster’s farm. 
Miss Werber had never seen a den 
before, nor hounds working a fox, 
and she found the experience excit- 
ing but exhausting. It was a com- 
paratively mild though pleasant day 
for the “Redland regulars’’, who had 
been in at their 4th kill before 
Christmas. 


There was another historic Christ- 
mas Eve hunt at Redland “befo’ de 
wah”. It has never been written 
about, so I will mention it briefly. 
Harry Semmes, then Master of Poto- 
mac, and his two sons were guests of 
Redland, mounted on horses loaned 
by Redland members. One of the 
Semmes boys was up on a big, rangy 
bay mare, the property of a gay 
blade whose custom it was to lark 
about the country on non-hunting 
days, jumping at full speed any- 
thing smaller than sheds and gar- 
ages. The high point of the hunt 
occurred as the Field was crossing a 
pasture, approaching woods at the 
top of a hill. A huge red farm gate 
closed the entrance to a lane through 
the woods, but there was a suitable 
place to jump the fence a few yards 
to the left. Suddenly we were all 
startled by the beat of flying hoofs. 
A horse, surmounted by a figure in 
a pink coat, shot past the Field, past 
the Master and Mr. Semmes, up the 
hill, to our shocked surprise over 
the big gate, and out of sight. We 
were still wondering, open-mouthed, 
who it could have been, and why he 
rode so hard, when—Whoops! Out 
of the woods, over the gate, and in- 
to our midst he dashed! It proved 
to be one of the Semmes boys. “TI 
couldn’t hold the mare,” he gasped 
to his father. 


“You did well to stay on her’, 
remarked the relieved parent. Then 
Mr. Semmes turned to the Master 
of Redland. ‘Do we all jump that 
gate? It must be close to 6’-0” 
high.’’ 


“Well, er, no,’ replied Mr. Mott 
judiciously. ‘‘There’s a lady on side- 
saddle out today, with her son on a 
pony. I think we’ll take the fence 
to the left.” 


The subscribers were certainly as 
relieved as the guests. Redland has 
a reputation for hard riding, but we 
were not eager to enhance it to that 
extreme. As it was, the story lost 
nothing in telling, and timid riders 
continue to give Redland a wide 
berth. —E. McS. 
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T. R. CHALMERS 
Royal Oaks Stables 
County Line Road, Deerfield, Mlinois 
Phones: 
Northbrook 299 Highland Park 3223 
Hunters and Jumpers For Sale 
Horses trained for show ring and 











hunting field. 
Instruction Covered Arena 
INDIANA 





FOLLY FARMS 
Field and Show Hunters 

Open Jumpers 
Always a good selection available. 
Horses boarded, trained, and shown. 
MAX BONHAM, Trainer and Mgr. 

R. R. No. 2, Carmel, Indiana 
Phone 204 


OHIO 


THE VALLEY STABLES 
Louis J. Collister 
Gates Mills, Ohio 

Useful Hacks and Hunters 

With mouths a specialty. 

Always a Nice Horse on hand. 

Phone—Gates Mills—693 


FOX RUN STABLES 
Gates Mills, Ohio 
Several Made and Green Hunters 
on hand. 

Will take young horses to 
School, Show or Hunt. 
Phone: 

Mrs. Ralph T. King 
Gates Mills, Ohio 557 
or Kenneth G. Winchell 
Gates Mills, Ohio 714 


PENNSYLVANIA 


KOOL-LEE STABLE 
Modern barn, large box stalls. 
Training race horses and schooling 
hunters and jumpers for show ring. 
Racers Wintered 
Mrs. Roland Koehler 
Kennett Square Pennsylvania 
Phone 351-3 


SWEETBRIAR FARM 
Penns Park, Pa. 
HUNTERS 
made or green 
Write, phone or visit 
Joe Moloney, Mer. 
Tel. Wycombe 2066 


WESTMORELAND FARMS 
E. C. Bothwell 
Middle and Heavyweight Hunters 
Anglo-Cleveland Hunters 
Thoroughbred Stallion RATHBEALE 
Greensburg, Pa. Telephone 3712 


VALLEY FORGE FARM 
Valley Forge, Pa. 
Hunters and Jumpers 
Horses Broken and Schooled 
Tel. Berwyn 0718 





























THE SILVERMINE SCHOOL 
OF HORSEMASTERSHIP 
Teacher Training — Stable Management 
Boarding and Day—September te June 
MARGARET CABELL SELF 
VERL STURGIS CREW 
Box 838, New Canaan, Conn. 
Write for Rates and Qualifications 








VIRGINIA 


TIPPERARY STABLE 
Made and Green Hunters 
Show Prospects 
Imported Canadian Hunters 
JACK PRESTAGE 
Boyee. Virginia Telephone 15-J 
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BREECHES MAKERS 
. 145 Fifth Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Correct Clothes for Riding and Polo—Authentic Hunt Clothes 
Also Women’s Riding Coats (astride)—Breeches and Jodhpurs 


SON. 
O 


TAILORS 





Mr. Charles F. McEntee and Mr. Edwin Dahlquist would wel- 

come the opportunity to offer you the benefit of their experi- 

ence of over twenty-five years with the Alfred Nelson Company 
in this field. 











Imported Gray Hunting Melton and Scarlet Twills now 
available. 
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Thoroughbreds 





Pari-mutuel Revenue In New York For 
1949 Was Lowest In Seven Years; 
3-year-old Picture Begins To Shape Up 





Joe H. Palmer 


It was, on the whole, thoroughly 
welcome news that the pari-mutuel 
revenue in New York for 1949 was 
the lowest in seven years. Racing’s 
part of it dropped from $21,200,000 
to $19,200,000, in round figures. 
For 1945, the biggest of the war 
years, the total was over $30,000, 
000. Until it has been established 
beyond the doubts of the dunder- 
heads at Albany, racing is just as 
sensitive as any other business to 
taxation, there is no possibility of 
any tax relief, and apparently until 
the race tracks are forced to the 
edge of hunger there will be no fight 
in them. 


It has been suggested several 
times that the 5 per cent city tax 
is in violation of the state racing 
law, but no attempt has been made 
to test this. Once a representative 
of one of the tracks offered a wea- 
sel explanation that since the tracks 
were not taxed but the public, the 
tracks could not be a party to any 
legal action. Since any director or 
stockholder, by walking outside the 
director’s room to buy a pari-mutuel 
ticket, could become a member of 
the betting public and hence a legi- 
timate party to legal action, this 
explanation did not convince me 
very much. 


Night trotting racing enjoyed an 
excellent season, and as a result got 
additional taxes placed on it. It 
was prosperity which got flat rac- 
ing in New York into the fix it is 
in, and apparently it will take ad- 
versity to get it out. The adversity 
seems to be well on the way. 

However, it was pleasant to know 
that the decline will not be reflect- 
ed in Belmont Park’s principal 
stakes event. It was announced this 
week that the Belmont Stakes would 
remain at its 1949 level of $75,000 
added, and that the Coaching Club 
American Oaks, the filly counterpart 
would remain at $50,000 added. “he 
conditions of both races remain un- 
changed. 

Now that the horses are all a 
year older, speculation on the 3- 
year-olds naturally increases. Flor- 
ida racing should produce some elim- 
inations, since Theory, Oil Capitol, 
The Diver, Androcles, More Sun, 
Roman Bath, and Greek Ship, of 
last year’s better known juveniles, 
have been nominated for the Flam- 
ingo Stakes. There are 5/7 others, 
of course, and a top 3-year-old may 
be among them, as was the case with 
Ponder last year. 

One which will be watched with 
interest is Lot O Luck, a son of 
Chance Play—Potheen, and thus a 
half-brother to the Arlington Lassie 
winner, Theen, and to Bewitch, and 
full brother to the patient but genu- 
ine Pot o’Luck. You wouldn’t think 
Calumet would sell a foal out of 
Potheen, with this producing record 
behind her, but it did, for $10,100. 
Lot O Luck runs for the recently 
formed Hasty House Farm, which 
is owned by Mr. and Mrs. A. E. 
Reuben, of Toledo. They had pre- 
viously been interested chiefly in 
show and saddle horses, and their 
racing venture is comparatively new, 


Probably their best representa- 
tives, last fall, were the 4-year-olds 


Inseparable and Seaward, which ran 
38rd and 4th in both the Prince 
George Autumn Handicap and the 
Bryan and O’Hara Handicap at 
Bowie, both of them picked up pri- 
vately from Brookmeade Stable. 


Lot O Luck won 3 races last year, 
and he ran 2nd to Oil Capitol in the 
Pimlico Futurity. He was beaten by 
7 lengths, but he finished ahead of 
Striking, Suleiman, and Greek Song, 
among others, and he was 4th under 
top weight, beaten about 3 lengths, 
in the Endurance Handicap at Bowie. 
His pedigree suggests he’ll go a 
distance, and his performance sug- 
gests he might get going a little 
quicker than Pot o’Luck. He is 
trained by Harry Trotsek, who also 
trains Oil Capitol, with which he 
ran coupled several times last year. 


California 3-year-olds are always 
dangerous at this time of year, and 
it is perhaps fortunate that the Ken- 
tucky Derby is not run in January, 
or California would win it every 
time. The latest threat from the 
West is a colt named Your Host, 
owneGd by William Goetz, of the mov- 
ies. He is by *Alibhai—*Boudoir 
II, by *Mahmoud, and was bought 
out of the Mayer sale last winter 
for $20,000. 


His latest performance was a very 
easy victory in the California Breed- 
ers Champion Stakes, on Santa 
Anita’s opening day, but before that 
he had won 8 other races, including 
the Del’ Mar Futurity Stakes, and 
had finished 1st in the Salinas 
Handicap, in which he was disquali- 
fied and placed 2nd. 


However, it is difficult to give a 
horse a very high mark for winning 
a native son race. His time for 1 1-16 
miles was 1:44, which is more than 
two seconds over the track record, 
and it was done the same day that 
Olympia, running with equal ease, 
won a 6-furlong event in 1:10 1-5. 
The writer is not very well acquaint- 
ed with California form, but it did 
not seem that he beat much in the 
other races. He looks promising, 
but he’ll have to race against some- 
thing of known ability before any- 
body can be very sure of him. 


From Santa Anita it was noted, 
too, that Blue Border, which had last 
raced for Greentree, had turned up 
under the silks of Fred Astaire, 
which seems a hard thing to do to 
a man who is a pleasant sort of fel- 
low and has always been a credit to 
racing—he owned Triplicate, you re- 
member. Blue Border would have 
heen a very good horse if he had 
not tried to think with his head; he 
could always run like anything in 
the morning. He may, of course, 
find California better suited to his 
tyrn of thought, but his first start 
didn’t indicate it. J°e was 8th, be- 
hind Olympia and others, but he did 
finish ahead of Ponder. 








PEDIGREES COMPILED 
Any five generation pedigree only 
$1.00 and stamped envelope. Five 
generations and complete racing, pro- 
duction record, five dams, notes on 
all sires $10. Extra copiee $1.50 each. 
Buy, sell, trade books on racing. 

TED WILLIAMS, 180 May Ave. 
Monrovia, California 











An Unappreciated Artist 





Opinion Gives Preference To Edward 
Charles Elliott Instead of Gordon 
Richards as Best European Rider 





Neil Newman 


The opinion has been expressed, 
not once but half a dozen times, that 
the best jockey in Europe is not the 
popular Gordon Richards, but Ed- 
ward Charles (usually referred to 
as “Charles’’) Elliott. 

Due possibly to the fact Elliott 
went to France a number of years 
aso to pursue his calling, Elliott is 
rarely mentioned in the British rac- 
ing press and never in American rac- 
ing news. 

Richards is two years older than 
Elliott, having been born in 1904. 
Richards had his first mount in 
1920; Elliott a year later. In 1921 
Richards rode 4 winners and 5 the 
following year, whereas Elliott rode 
39 winners in 1921 and 86 the next 
year. Richards was apprenticed to 
Martin Hartigan, Elliott to Jack Jar- 
vis. 

There was nothing in Richards’ 
background to encourage the belief 
he would ride more winning mounts 
than any jockey in the history of rac- 
ing, whereas Elliott was almost 
“born in the stables’. His father, 
who died in 1924, was Lord George 
Dundas’ travelling head and as soon 
as young Charlie Elliott was old 
enough to walk, he came in contact 
with Thoroughbreds and grew up in 
an atmosphere permeated with rac- 
ing. 

Elliott matured more quickly as a 
jockey than Richards, thus in 1923, 
his third year as a jockey, Elliott 
tied with Steve Donoghue for the 
leadership, each riding 99 winners. 
The following year, 1924, the name 
of Blliott like that of Ben Adhem 
“led all the rest’? with 106 winning 
mounts—Richards gained the as- 
cendancy a year later when he rode 
118 winners. Incidentally from 
1925 to 1949 Gordon Richards has 
been the leading jockey no less than 
22 times. 

In the number of winning mounts 
Richards stands alone, but in the 
number of classic winners ridden, 
Elliott’s record~is far superior to 
that of Richards. Richards has the 
unique distinction of never having 
ridden a winner of the Derby, and 
he has tried no less than 24 times. 
In connection with this race he is 
even more unsuccessful than the 
veteran Tom Osborne who rode but 
one Derby winner, Pretender, in 
1869. 

Elliott has ridden winners of 14 
classics, Richards 12, but in all pro- 
bability Richards has had twice as 
many mounts in classic races as El- 
liott, much of whose riding prior to 
the outbreak of World War No. 2. 
was in France. 

Two Thousand Guineas—Elliott 5 
—Richards 3; One Thousand Guin- 
eas—Elliott 4—Richards 2; Derby 
Elliott 3—Richards 0; Oaks Elliott 
2—Richards 2; St. Leger Elliott 0 
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—Richards 5. 

During 1949 Richards rode no 
classic winners, but Elliott was as- 
tride Nimbus when that colt won 
the Two Thoundsand Guineas and the 
Derby. Elliott this year rode the 
winner of the Ascot Gold Cup and 
the winner of the Prix de l’Are de 
Triomphe, the richest race run in 
1949. 

The last time I was talking to 
Elliott was in the autumn of 1933. 
He was then first jockey for Marcel 
Boussac and retained his connection 
with that stable up to this year, rid- 
ing a number of Boussac’s horses in 
England and was called upon to 
cross the Channel and ride the Bous- 
sac starter in the Prix de 1’Are de 
Triomphe. 

Richards has gone to France to 
ride in numerous important races 
but failed to set the Seine afire. El- 
liott rode the unbeaten Pharis in all 
his victories at 3, among them were 
the Grand Prix de Paris and the 
Prix du Jockey Club (French Der- 
by). He also rode Tourbillon 
(1931), Thor (1933) and Gillas 
(1938) when they won the Prix du 
Jockey Club. He won the Prix de 
1’Are de Triomphe in 1936 and 1937 
when that grand mare Corrida scor- 
ed her double in this stake. He won 
it for the third time in 1946 on the 
unbeaten Caracalla. He also rode 
Corrida to victory in the Prix du 
President de la Republique in 1936. 

As Jong ago as 1922 Elliott won 
the Eclipse Stakes and Ascot Gold 
Cup on Golden Myth, trained by 
Basil Jarvis, and a year later he 
rode his first classic winner, in the 
Two Thousand Guineas. 

It was not until 1946 that Elliott 
rode his second Ascot Gold Cup 
winner, Caracalla, Boussac owned 
and bred. Back of him were two 
other French-breds, Chanteur and 
Basileus. The latter was purchased 
by the Bieber-Jacobs Stable at the 
sale of the J. E. Widener horses. 
They won a stake with him at Bowie 
with Sidney Jacobs training him and 
is now at stud in Kentucky. Elliott 
also won this stake in 1948 on Ar- 
bar. Gordon Richards has done well 
in the Ascot Gold Cup, having rid- 
den Felicitation (1934), Owen Tudor 
(1942, Ujiji (1943) and Umidad 
(1944). 

Golden Myth was the only winner 
of the Eclipse Stakes that Elliott 
ever rode, but in this stake he still 
remains even with Richards, the lat- 
ter having also ridden a winner of 
this stake, Pasch in 1938. 








Southern Acres Farm 
Shelburne, Vt. 


GREY FLARES 
Dark gr., 1941—1280 Ibs. 
16.2 hands, girth 78” 
Gallant Fox 
(Triple Crown) 
FOUR ecuiecnennoncions Flambino 
(stakes winner, 
[dam of Omakia) 
*Sir Greysteel 
(stakes winner and 
sire of stakes win- 
Greyglade_____.__...{ners) 
winner at distance |*White Glade 
7 winners from 
|8 starters) 


Fee: $100 
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Comments On Carbine 





Carbine’s Winning Effort In Melbourne 
Cup Under 145 Lbs. Shows Citation’s 
132 Lbs. Not Excessive At Santa Anita 





Neil Newman 


Handicapper Webb Everett has 
assigned Citation 132 pounds for the 
Santa Anita Handicap, $100,000 
added, 1 1-4 miles, to be run the last 
half of February, 1950. 

Citation was 5 years old January 
1, 1950 and considering te fact 
that in the two seasons he has raced, 
the son of Bull Lea—*Hydroplane 
II, by Hyperion, in 29 starts has won 
27 races and has been 2nd in the 
other 2, it cannot be said he has been 
harshly treated. 

Particularly is this so when it is 
considered that Carbine, unques- 
tionably the pest horse ever foaled 
south of the Equator, at the same 
age (to be exact—approximately a 
month older than Citation will be 
when the Santa Anita Handicap will 
be run), won the Melbourne Cup in 
1890 over the distance of 2 miles, in 
a field of 38, he carried the stagger- 
ing burden of 145 pounds in new 
Australian time for the distance, 
3.28 1-4. So it can truthfully be said 
Citation has not been discriminated 
against and it would have occasion- 
ed no surprise if Webb Everett had 
allotted the Calumet champion 135 
pounds. 

Make no mistake, Citation is a 
racehorse of the highest class, by 
far the best since Man o’War retired. 
A match between Man o’War and 
Citation at the top of their form, if 
such a contest were possible, would 
be worth crossing the continent to 
see. 

| think it can be said, without 
fear of contradiction that Carbine’s 
Melbourne Cup was the finest handi- 
cap performance in the turf history 
of the world. Carbine won by open 
daylight and conceded no less than 
53 pounds to the horse that finished 
2nd, “Black Bill’? Forrester’s black 
gvelding, Highborn, a son of Grand- 
master. Highborn was far from a 
‘“‘nushover’. The following spring 
(1891) or as the Australian’s term 
it, “autumn”, Highborn won the 
Sydney Cup with 129 pounds over 
the distance 2 miles. The next 
‘spring’ (1892) he won the Austra- 
lian Cup, 2 1-4 miles,. with 130 
pounds. Later he was sold to go to 
India and in the “black and orange 
hoops, black cap” of the Maharajah 
of Cooch Behar, he won the Viceroy’s 
Cup (1892-1893), 1 3-4 miles, scale 
weights and later the Merchant’s Cup 
(1893), 1 1-2 miles at Calcutta 
with 147 pounds. A year later he 
won the same race with 152 pounds. 

A light bay son of *Musket—Mer- 
sey, by Knowsley—Clemence, by 
Touchstone, Carbine was foaled in 
1885 and was bred in New Zealand 
by the New Zealand Stud Company 
at Sylvia Park. For the edification 
of A. A. “Sandy”’ Baldwin, he was 
the first foal of his dam, stood 16 
hands, and although he was not 
particularly impressive in appear- 
ance, he had plenty of length and 
scope and practically perfect action. 
He did all his racing at 2 in New 
Zealand, having been purchased as 
a yearling by J. O’Brien for 620 
guineas, about $3,100. After the 
close of the racing year in New Zea- 
land, Carbine was shipped 1,200 
miles across the Tasman Sea. After 
running 3 races at 3 in Australia he 
was sold to Donald Wallace for 3,000 
guineas ($15,000) and turned over 
to Walter Hickenbotham to train. 
He ran until he was 5, made three 
stud seasons in Australia with mark- 
ed success and was then sold to the 
Duke of Portland for 13.000 guineas 
($65.000—then a record price for a 
Thoroughbred in the Antipodes). He 
was shipped to Welbeck Abbey where 
he remained until it was found nec- 
essary to destroy him June 10, 1915, 
at the ripe old age of 30. At Wel- 
beck Abby, on Carbine’s arrival, 
were St. Simon, Donovan and Rae- 
burn so Carbine had plenty of com- 
petition in the stud where he stood. 
His tabulated racing record follows: 


Year Age Sts. Ist 2nd 3rd Unpl. 
1887 2 5 5 0 0 6 
1888 3 13 10 2 1 0 
1889 14 8 3 2 1 
1890 5 11 10 1 0 0 
Total « @ &@ 6 8 8 


In his racing career Carbine earn- 
ed a total of $148,137 (an Antipo- 
dian record) which was not surpas- 
sed until 1922 by Eurythemic. 

Among Carbine’s victories in New 
Zealand at 2 were the Hopeful Mid- 
die park. Champagne and the Chal- 
lenge Stakes beating older horses. 
His first defeat was suffered at 3, 
in the Victory Derby, won by En- 
sign, which had the misfortune to 
break a leg two days later, necessi- 
tating his destruction. His defeat 
was attributed to the fact Tommy 
Hales, on the winner, outrode Derrit 
on Carbine and in addition Derrit 
struck Carbine on a tender part, 
momentarily paralyzing him. 

At 3 Carbine won at various dis- 
tances from 7 furlongs to 3 miles, 
including the Flying, Foal, Cham- 
pion (3 miles) All Aged and Loch 
Plate (the latter two in the same 
afternoon), the All Aged Stakes (1 
mile) and the Cumberland Stakes 
(2 miles), both in the same after- 
noon. Other successes included the 
Sydney Cup (2 miles), twice with 
126 and 135 pounds, the Loch Plate 
(2 miles), the Australian Jockey 
Club Plate (3 miles), the Essendon 
Stakes, the Autumn Stakes, the Mel- 
bourne Cup with 145 pounds, the 
Craven Stakes, the Melbourne Stak- 
es, the Autumn Stakes, etc. As a 4- 
year-old he was beaten in the Mel- 
bourne Cup (under 140 pounds) by 
the 6-year-old Bravo (under 119 
pounds), a son of the unbeaten 
Grand Flaneur. On three occasions 
he won two races in the same after- 
noon. The only time Carbine failed 
to finish in the first three was in 
the Canterbury Plate as a 4-year- 
old—in the running he ‘‘burst a hoof 
(quarter crack) and the places were 
filled by Abercorn, Sinecure and 
Melos. 

Carbine was bred to but three 
mares his first season at stud and 
made but three stud season in Aus- 
tralia before his exportation. His ex- 
portation appears to have been a 
mistake as all indications pointed to 
his being a yery successful sire in 
Australia. In Australia his stock 
won 208 races and earned 48,624 
pounds sterling. 

His son Amberite, foaled in 1894, 
won the Caulfield Cup, (1 1-2 
miles), the V. R. C. and the A. J. C. 
Derbys and the A J. C. St. Leger. 
His son Playaway won the Caulfield 
Futurity (7 furlongs) and Charge, 
foaled in 1892, won the A. J. C. Der- 
by 

Wallace however, foaled in 1892 
and a chestnut in color, was out of 
the good mare Melodious and was 
unquestionably his best son as a 
racehorse, and this goes for Spear- 
mint. Wallace was a superb sire, 
leading the sire list on a number of 
occasions. Among his victories were 
the V. R. C. Derby, the Sydney Cup, 
the Caulfield Guineas, the Spring 
Stakes. the c. B. Fisher Plate, the 
A. J. GC. St. Leger, the Cumberland 
Stakes and dead-heated with Quiver 
in the 3-mile Champion Stakes. He 
vies with Heroic for the credit of 
having been the best native sire 
bred in Australia. Among his issue 
were the great stayer Trafalgar, 
Mountain King, Wallace Isinglass, 
Patrobas, Aurous and Wolowa. His 
daughters were eagerly sought after 
as vroducers. 

Carbine’s pest daughter was un- 
questionably La Carabine, a chest- 
nut filly foaled in 1902 out of *Ora- 





tava, by the unbeaten Barcaldine. 
Like most Carbine stock, she was 
worthless at 2 and it was not until 
she was sold to W. R. Wilson and 
turned over to Leslie McDonald to 
train that she developed her inher- 
ent quality. Her victories included 
the Stand Handicap, the Australian 
Cup (2 1-4 miles), the Sydney Cup 
(2 miles), the A. J. C. Plate (3 
miles), and the Alderman Cup (1 3-4 
miles with 133 pounds). At 6 she 
was sold to Sir Rupert Clarke and 
after being beaten in the Melbourne 
Cup under 133 pounds, she won the 
V. R. C. Handicap with 133 pounds, 
the Essendon Stakes, the Champion 
Stakes (3 miles), the Cumberland 
Stakes (2 miles), the A. J. C. Plate 
(3 miles) for the second time and 
the South Australina Jockey Club 
Handicap with 146 pounds. At 7 she 
won the Champion Stakes for the 
second time, beating none other than 
Wakeful, the best mare that ever 
raced south of the Line. 

In England to the end of 1913, 
Carbine sired the winners of 254 
races and they earned in first mon- 
ies 95,879 pounds sterling. Spear- 
mint was the best by far. He won 
the Derby at Epsom and the Grand 
Prix de Paris. His son, Spion Kop, 
also won the Derby as did his grand- 
son Felstead. His son Bomba won 
the Ascot Gold Cup and later came 
to this country. His daughter Cara- 
bine won 7 races and 4,512 pounds 
sterling; Pistol, 5 races and 3,399 
pounds and later was exported to 
Australia where he lived to a great 
age and sired a great number of 
winners. Ramrod, winner of 4 races 
and 1,902 pounds, was exported to 
France where he sired a number of 
winners. Greatorex, winner of 2 
races and 2,150 pounds sterling, did 
well as a sire in South Africa. Pow- 
der Puff won 18 races and 4,222 
pounds sterling. Wargrave won 15 
races, including the Cesarewitch of 
1904, earning 4,384 pounds sterling 
and died after making two or three 
stud seasons. Barring Spearmint, 
Carbine’s best winner in England, 
from a money winning standpoint, 
was Fowling Piece. He won 5 races 
and 6,759 1-2 pounds sterling, in- 
cluding the Tudor Plate, the New- 
market Stakes, the Hurst Park Tri- 
ennial and Lennox Stakes. He was 
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3rd to Sceptre, at weight for sex and 
Gay Gordon in receipt of 31 pounds, 
in the Hardwicke Stakes (1 1-2 
miles) with Cheers unplaced. 


Carbine’s line is practically extinct 
in Australasia, England and _ this 
country. Spearmint’s daughters did 
well as broodmares, the most noted 
one was doubtless Plucky Liege, dam 
of *Sir Gallahad III, *Bull Dog, Bois 
Roussell and Admiral Drake. 

Carbine’s name is to be encoun- 
tered in the pedigree of Sir Hugo 
Cunliffe—Owen’s' sire Rockefella, 
by Hyperion—Rockfel, by Felstead. 
Rockefella stands at the exorbitant 
fee of 400 guineas per service, based 
wholly on his bloodlines for he was 
only the winner of 3 minor races at 
three worth 901 pounds sterling. 
Hyperion was leading sire in Eng- 
land 5 times and Rockefella’s dam, 
Rockfel, won the 1000 Guineas and 

Continued on Page 16 
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STALL NAME PLATES 





Beveled mahogany 
panel, 24” x 414”, 
attractively hand- 
lettered in ivory. 
Varnish finish. 


SEND ORDER TODAY 






POST PAID 


3 for $5.00 
4 or more, $1.50 ea. 








208 Walton Street 


TRU-ART SIGNS Svracuse 2, N. Y. 


Enclosed is (\check (]money order for $ 


Please send —_.. Stall Name Plate(s) lettered: 










(Name of Horse) 
(List additional names on separate sheet) 
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Thoroughbred Auction 
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THE FUTURITY WINNER 


OCCUPY 


by *BULL DOG out of MISS BUNTING 
Stakes Winner of 21 Races and $217,814 and 


brother to Occupation and Preoccupy 


WILL STAND AT 


SAGAMORE FARM 


GLYNDON, MARYLAND 


for the season of 1950 


OCCUPY’S FIRST FOALS ARE NOW YEARLINGS 
AND SHOW GREAT PROMISE 


FEE: $750 
DUE AT TIME OF SERVICE 


Fee refunded November Ist, 1950 if mare proves barren 


APPLY: 


OCCUPY SYNDICATE 


TOWSON 4, MARYLAND 











400 Radio Bidg. Lexington, Ky. 
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Friday, January 6, 1950 


Farm to Farm 





Sidney Culver 


Maryland 
THE CAVES FARM 
Numerous horsemen and women 
are in the horse game today for the 
sheer joy of breeding, or of racing a 


horse that is a little better than 
someone else’s. Others are in it for 
the pecuniary offering which they 


think exists, while a third group is 
there for the purpose of spending a 
little dough. No matter which 
group they are in, all seem to have 
a lot of fun. 

Janon Fisher, Jr., owner of the 
Caves Farm, Eccleston, Md., belongs 
to the first group and came by it 
honestly. As a small boy he ac- 
quired one Thoroughbred mare 
which had been left on his father’s 
farm, or was given to his Dad. The 
acquisition is of small importance, 
the point being she was on the place 
and his father had bred her to a 
Standard-bred and then twice to a 
Percheron. The Percherons turned 
out to be a pretty good work team, 
but the Standard-bred was a little 
bit goofy. The fourth mating was 
to a Thoroughbred which turned 
out to be a bonanza for young Janon 
as it made a rider out of him and 
he in turn made a pretty good hunt- 
.. of the horse. The horse, Rumor 
by name, improved in the hunting 
field to such an extent that in the 
eyes of his owner he was definitely 
a Maryland Hunt Cup prospect. With 
this great race as his goal, Janon 
proceeded to get his charger ready. 

This all happened back in 1922, 
the second year that *Oracle II was 
to win the Maryland. Training Ru- 
mor consisted of hunting him three 
times a week and galloping him in 
between times. A short time be- 
fore the race he was stopped from 
hunting and really gone to work on 
when he should have been let down, 
so that when the great day arrived, 
poor Rumor was drawn as tight as 
a bow string and was off his feed. 
He wasn’t just off a little bit, he 
had completely stopped eating! Not 
to be daunted by such a catastrophe 


as having his hopes shattered via 
the feed box, Janon collected a fun- 
nel and a short piece of hose, stuck 
the funnel in one end of the hose, 
and the other end of the hose in 
Rumor’s cheek and _ proceeded to 
break raw eggs into the funnel. 
No doubt feeling consanguineous 
to an eggnog, Rumor paraded to the 
post and was off like an arrow 
when the flag was dropped. For 2 
miles he ran as fast as—well, as fast 
as horses can run—which, if you’re 
up on one under this condition, 
gives you a feeling not unlike a car 
with no brakes—out of control and 
let it roll. Now the Maryland is by 
no means a flat race, and when a 
horse starts out at a two-minute 
lick or better, with those b-i-g fences 
just looming up and coming at you, 


what do you do? Shut your eyes, 
grit your teeth, and hope. That’s 
just what Janon did for the first 
two miles, then the fence was too 
big, or Rumor’s diet hadn’t been 
conducive to the ordeal, or some- 
thing—anyway, Janon picked him- 
self up, remounted, and was just 
coming over the last fence when 


*Oracle II won. 

During the next few years Janon 
was an ardent follower of hounds 
with many different Hunts, when- 
ever and whenever they met, in- 
cluding the Green Spring Valley 
Hunt of which he was Master from 
1922 through 1926. In 1928 he 
started seriously in the Thorough- 
bred business when he_ purchased 
three Man o’War mares and bred 
them to the best horses he could 
afford, with an eye to keeping the 
fillies. Nearly every horse at the 
Caves Farm goes back to these three 
original mares. They were fair 
producers and through their off- 
spring have given Janon a great deal 
of pleasure and a maximum of glory. 

The stallion Swashbuckler,  b. 
1933, by Canter—Binnacle, by Man 
o’War, will stand the 1950 season 
at The Caves Farm. The young stal- 
lion Tailspin, b. 1944, by *Blenheim 


II—Tangled, by Sweeping Light, 
which was syndicated by Y. Christ- 
mas, J. F. Colwill and Janon will 
also stand at the Caves Farm, but 
will only be bred to his owners’ 
mares. Although Wave On, b. 1930, 
by Upset—Betsy Rose, by Man 0’ 
War, will also be there at The Caves 
Farm, his activeness will be allocat- 
ed to a few hunter mares and per- 
haps one or two of the 18 brood- 
mares that Janon has on the farm. 


New Jersey 

MEADOWVIEW FARMS 
Mr. and Mrs. F. Wallis Armstrong, 
Jr. have W&d a most attractive bro- 
chure prepared to familiarize horse- 
men and horselovers with the found- 
ation and development of Meadow- 
view Farms, Incorporated, at 
Moorestown, N. J. Three decades 
of operation have been portrayed by 
the young artist, Allen F. Brewer, 
Jr., showing some of the crack hor- 
ses at Meadowview when F. Wallis 
Armstrong, Sr. was in his hey-day 
through to the present time of Mr. 
and Mrs. Armstrong, Jr., who are 
trying to keep Meadowview on the 


same plane. In doing this, daugh- 
ters of the stakes winning founda- 
tion mare, Sweetheart, have been 


kept and to this band of select mares 
other quality matrons have been 
added, making Meadowview one of 
the outstanding breeding farms in 
the east. The stallions *Easton, by 
Dark Legend—*Phaona, by Phalaris 
(a sire of stakes winners on four 
continents) and’ Slide Rule which is 
by Snark—King’s Idyll, by *Sir Gal- 
lahad III, are more than holding 
their own in carrying out this plan. 
*Mont Blanc, ch. 1933 by Coronach 
—Blane Mange, by Hainault, has 
conformation that leaves little to be 
desired as a hunter sire. He certainly 
has the breeding to get good race 
horses as his sire won the English 
Derby, St. Leger, Coronation Cup, 
Champagne Stakes, ete. His dam 
is a stakes winner and dam of four 
good stakes winners, as well as being 
half-sister to the great sire Bland- 
ford. (She must be good, she sounds 
like a fancy desert.) 
Pennsylvania 

The Pennsylvania Horse Breeders 
Association is growing constantly 
and-because of the association there 


BREEDING 


seems to be more active interest in 
Thoroughbreds in the state of Pen- 
nsylvania. The Association is try- 
ing very hard to get new members 
so that the Pennsylvania Horse 
Breeders Bulletin, which is the pre- 
sent official monthly publication, 
will become a full-fledged magazine 
carrying advertising, and become 
self-supporting. It is their ambi- 
tion to have this new magazine come 
out about the first of the year. 





Henry Cadwalader of Broad Axe, 
Ambler, Pa., who is vice-president of 
this organization and who was the 
source of information for the above, 
has Modest Lad by Ladkin—Modest, 
by St. James, standing at his farm 
and has earlier bookings to his horse 
than ever before, due in part to the 
active interest created by the as- 
sociation. 








Fight worms the way many famous trainers 
and breeders do (names on request)—with 
“Thoroughbred” Strongylezine. This success- 
ful remedy is non-toxic, never puts a horse off 
its feed. Easy to use—no drenching, no tub- 
ing, no starving. Safe and effective with brood 
mares, sucklings, yearlings, horses in training. 


ORDER FROM YOUR 
DRUGGIST OR DEALER 


“Thoroughbred” remedies 
help the winners win. If your 
; druggist or dealer can’t sup- 
5 4 ply you, write for information. 
NN err Sf 
fe Man-O-War ate 
REMEDY COMPANY 
LIMA, PA 


Complete Line of Veterinary Remedies 





eg Paint, Liniment, etc 














The Hopeful - 
The United States Hotel - 2-year-olds 
The Grand Union Hotel - 2-year-olds 


The Spinaway - = = = = 2-year-old fillies 6 furlongs 


THE SARATOGA ASSOCIATION 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


New York Office, 250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


ENTRIES CLOSE MONDAY, JANUARY 16, 1950 


FOR FOLLOWING STAKE EVENTS 


To Be Run During the 1950 Meeting at Saratoga Springs 





2-year-olds 





614 furlongs 


6 furlongs : 
6 furlongs - 


For Entry Blanks, Address New York Office 


250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Telephone: 


$20,000 Added 
10,000 Added 
10,000 Added 
10,000 Added 


Murray Hill 8-3140 
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*NORDLICHT 


The outstanding German horse of the 
war period. Winner of the German 
Derby, Grosser Preis von Wien, and 
other races. 


by Oleander 


Nine times leading German sire. One 
of Germany’s great horses. Winner 
of 19 of his 23 starts, placed three 


times. 


out of Nereide 


Unbeaten race mare, winner German 
Derby, Oaks and Braunes Band von 
Deutschland, beating Corrida, etc. One 
of Germany’s best. Also dam of 


Nuvolari. 


2nd dam 
Nella da Gubbio 


Was bred in Italy by F. Tesio. She is 
half-sister to Neroccia (Italian Oaks), 
Nannoccia (Italian 1,000 Guineas), 
and Navolona, dam of Italian Derby 
winner, Navarro, sire. 


3rd dam 
Neradi Bicci 


Called by F. Tesio, “the best race 
mare he ever owned.” She is dam of 
the stakes winners Nerrocia, Nesiotes, 
and of Nogara, in addition to above. 
The latter is dam of Nearco, Niccolo 
Dell’Arca, and other stake winners. 


*NORDLICHT’S 
1950 Fee 
8500 Live Foal 


TO STAND 
1950 SEASON AT 





BELVOIR FARM 


*Nordlicht 


. . 9 e 
*Nordlicht’s Pedigree 

[cs Sere aera pee” | Dark Ronald 

| OLEANDER...... | | Pomegranate 
| Orchidee II.......... | Galtee More 

*NORDLICHT. .| | Oreis 

| | Fraf Isolani or | Graf Ferry 

| NEREIDE......... | Ro Oh ee Isabella 
| Nella Da Gubbio.....| Grand Parade 


Neradi Bicci 


*Nordlicht Himself 


One of the outstanding European horses of his time, 
Nordlicht won the Preis von Furtenstein, Veilchen- Ren- 
nen, German Derby, and Grosser Preis von Wien. The 
names mean little to American breeders but the latter 
two races are of the most importance to horsemen in 
Germany and Austria. Nordlicht won from 1 mile to 1% 
miles. Since his arrival in America Nordlicht has impres- 
sed many veteran horsemen. Nordlicht is full brother to 
the German stakes winner and sire Nuvolari. 


*Nordlicht Breeding Appraised 


America has acquired few German sires, but those that 
have stood here have done well. There was Traumer, for 
many years one of the top sires owned by the late W. S. 
Kilmer. More recently Mio d’Arezzo, sire of Mioland. 
Nordlicht’s breeding is of the very best. He is a son of 
the great Oleander and out of the unbeaten Nereide. 
Oleander led the German sire lists for nine years—eight 
of them consecutively. His sire, Prunus, was also a lead- 
ing German sire, while Dark Ronald is well known to 
Americans. 


Nordlicht comes from one of the most successful families 
in the world today. Years ago an American mare was 
shipped to England, named Sibola. She won the English 
Oaks. Her daughter, Catnip, was sent to Italy and has 
become the cornerstone of the famed Frederick Tesio’s 
stud—Nearco, Niccolo Dell’Arca, and many others are 
exerting an influence on modern pedigrees all out of pro- 
portion to probabilities—the probabilities of numbers 
and normal success at the stud. 





AN IMPORTANT STATEMENT 


The Jockey Club has ruled that the get of NORDLICHT 
from thoroughbred mares which have been registered in the 
American Stud Book will, if identified and named and proper- 
ly submitted for Racing Permits to Race, be given such 
permits. Similarly the produce of such progeny, either male 
or female, will, if properly identified, named and submitted, 
be permitted to race. 











WILLIAM D. PAWLEY 
THE PLAINS, VIRGINIA 
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RACING 





Racing In France 





The French Thoroughbred Racing Picture 
On and Off Track Betting Through the 
Pari-Mutuel, Win, Place and Jumele 





Godolphin Darley 


This is the first 
chapter of a series sponsored by 
the Fasig-Tipton Company project- 
ed to give a comprehensive picture 
of Thoroughbred racing in every 
country where it is of any conse- 
quence. Leading writers in the chief 
racing nations have been requested 
to describe their sport following a 
basic outline laid down with a 
view to providing an informative 
guide for the professional horseman, 
as well as interesting reading for he 
more casual sportsman. 

With the great influx of French 
stallions into the United States dur- 
ing recent months, it seems appro- 
priate that one of the first studies 
to be published is by Godolphin Dar- 
ley, the French sportswriter and 
pedigree student. Although it is 
not planned to bring out every chap- 
ter exclusively in any one periodical, 
Fasig-Tipton hopes that there will 
be sufficient interest to support 
final publication of a volume com- 
posed of all the different chapters, 
forming a sort of International 
Guide. ) 


(Editor’s Note: 


French Racing 

Organized racing has developed in 
France from a very modest begin- 
ning more than a century ago, when 
the Societe d’Encouragement was 
founded in 1833. Although there 
are about 300 race courses in France, 
the sport is largely concentrated 
round Paris with five major flat race 
tracks: Longchamp, Chantilly, Saint- 
Cloud, Maisons-Laffitte and Le 
Tremblay; and two for jumping. 
Auteuil and Enghien. Deauville on 
the Normandy coast, although 150 
miles away, is also ranked as a 
major Paris track. 

If you add to these the smaller 
tracks round Paris such as Com- 
piegne, Fontainebleau and Ram- 
bouillet and tracks in large centres 
such as Marseille, Lyon, Bordeaux, 
Nantes, Lille, Toulouse, Pau, then 
you have an idea of French Thor- 
oughbred racing. 

There is projected a track at Cag- 
nes on the Riviera for winter racing 
to replace those at Nice and Cannes 
which were destroyed during the 
war. In 1948, altogether 4,000 hor- 
ses competed in about 4,000 races. 

The vast majority of these race- 
horses are trained at Chantilly and 
Maisons-Laffitte, both near Paris, 
by public trainers who own their 
establishments. The breeding farms 
are mostly in Normandy and on a 
smaller scale in the west and south- 
west. 

Altogether racing and _ breeding 
provide a livelihood for some 300, 
000 people. Thoroughbreds are one 
of France’s most important exporta- 
tions. 


Prize Money and Pari-Mutuel 

Added prize money in France for 
Thoroughbreds in 1948 amounted to, 
about 800,000,000 frs., of which 
550,000,000 frs. for flat racing and 
250,000.00 frs. for jumping racing. 
Since devaluation, 350 francs equal 
$1. or 1000 fr. equal $2.85. 

On major tracks the average at- 
tendance on a week-day is around 
10,000 while on Sunday it varies 
from 30,000 to a peak of 90,000 on 
Grand Prix de Paris day. 

A policy of cheap admission has 
been followed, and total gate money 
varies from 350,000 frs. to 5,500, 
000 frs., equivalent to only between 
one and three per cent of the Pari- 
Mutuel turnover. 

Since 1891 bookmaking, tipping 
and commission agents have been 
prohibited, and the Pari-Mutuel has 
a betting monopoly of which the pro- 
fits are split between racing inter- 
ests, breeding in general and the 
States. Off-track betting is a success- 
ful institution in France. 

In 1948 total turnoyer of the Pari- 
Mutuel amounted to 23 billions of 
which 13 were wagered in Paris, 
three in the provinces and six thr- 
ough the off-the-track offices thr- 
oughout the country on Paris racing. 
This total is only six times that of 


1938 whereas the cost of living has 
risen from 15 to 20 times. Conse- 
quently there should be a big in- 
crease in betting when the economic 
condition of the country becomes 
normal. 

A new impulse has been given to 
the off-the-track Pari-Mutuel Ur- 
bain (P. M. U.) by extending opera- 
tions more widely throughout the 
country. To aid in this it has re- 
cently been made legal for the Pari- 
Mutuel to accept bets without turn- 
ing all of them into the Totalisator 
pool on the track. 

For ten months an experiment 
was made with regular book-type fix- 
ed odds Pari-Mutuel betting (P. M. 
C. F.). Two systems were tried, one 
of which even allowed backers to 
come in as odds layers. As the ex- 
periment was carried out on a very 
small scale the results were not 
conclusive enough to persuade the 
authorities to adopt it permanently. 

Three kinds of betting are carried 
out. These are win, place (which 
includes show when there are eight 
runners and over) and Jumele, a 
forecast of the first two in fields 
of four to seven runners, just as the 
Cuban quinella. Entries from the 
same stable are listed on the pro- 
gramme with separate numbers and 
are not coupled for place or jumele, 
but only for win. 


Structure 
Racing in France is organized and 


operated by racing societies which 
are not allowed to make a profit. 


They are public-service associations 
under full control of the Ministries 
of Agriculture and Finance.. 

They can only use their money for 
operating the track and providing 
for prizes and breeding premiums. 
They must keep on deposit a reserve 
equal to two years’ prize money. The 
societies, however, have full respon- 
sibility and their word is law in all 
racing matters. 

The controlling body for all flat 
racing is the committee of the 
Societe d’Encouragement which pub- 
lishes the Official Bulletin, and for 
jumps the committe of the Societies 
des Steeple-Chases de France which 


publishes its own bulletin. These 
two bodies establish the Rules of 
Racing which, however, must first 


be approved by the Minister of Agri- 
culture. It is this official approval 
which gives them authority over all 
the other racing societies. 

Smaller tracks receive subsidies 
from the Paris societies which send 
their representatives to see _ that 
everything is in order. 

Owners make very small contri- 
butions to purses, since entries and 
forfeits are generally very small. 
Added money to a race offered by 
the societies varies from 100,000 
frs. (claiming races) to 5,000,000 
frs. 

Tracks and Races 

All French tracks are grass; races 
are run both clockwise and the re- 
verse. 

Straight courses are usual for 
two-year-olds and go up sometimes 
to seven, eight or even ten furlongs 
as at Maisons-Laffitte. There are 
no starting gates but the Austral- 
ian tape barrier is used. All times 
are taken from a stand-still start and 
generally by hand. At Longchamp 
they are carried out electro-mechani- 
cally and are accurate to a hund- 
redth of a second every furlong from 


start to finish. The readings show 
that generally the first half of the 
race is not at full speed, that the 


mile to 
the win- 
pace then 


sprint comes from a half a 
a quarter of a mile from 
ning post, and that the 





‘the field. No 





PAYING FARMS 


We have a number of good cattle, 
stock and dairy farms that are making 
their present owners a substantial an- 
nual return above experses. Please 
write us for particulars giving your 
requirements, 


IAN S. MONTGOMERY CO. 


Real Estate Brokers 
Warrenton 








slows down again as the horses tire. 

All races are run according to 
schedule regardless of the size of 
horses are taken out 
of a race by the track directors and 
no race is put: off or changed except 
for extreme emergency. 

The organization of jumping rac- 
ing is similar, except that there is 
no official timing. 

Selling races have been abandoned 
in favour of claiming races. A pro- 
spective buyer can claim before or 
after the race. If claimed before the 
race the horse passes to the new 
owner and cannot run; the buyer 
pays the price plus the value of the 
purse. If a horse is claimed after 
the race the buyer pays the submit- 
ted price plus the purse or the dif- 
ference between his share and the 
purse. 


Programmes And Calendar 

The Paris flat-racing season ex- 
tends from the last Saturday in 
February until the end of November 
and the big races are run.on Sun- 
days and holidays. The principal 
meetings are at Longchamp and 
Chantilly from the first Sunday in 
April to the last Sunday in June and 
from the first Sunday in September 
to the last in October. In July the 
racing is at Saint Cloud and in 
August Deauville, a coastal resort. 


The jumping season goes on in 
Paris throughout the year except 


from the middle of December to the 
middle of February. 

A winter season will be 
Cagnes on the Riviera for 
and jumps as soon as this 
is open. 

As for 
there are 


held at 
the flat 
course 


flat racing programmes 
classics of the English 
type, produce stakes, but very few 
big handicaps. Only on called the 
Omnium has a purse as high as 800, 
000 frs. 

Over jumps important 
are more the rule. 

In all French racing no post clos- 
ing entries can be made after a stake 
has closed. 

If a race has to be postponed a 
new forfeit schedule is usually ar- 
renged. Except for big races entries 
two weeks before the race. 
Final eligibility payments come three 
and two days before the race, and 
for flat racing there is overnight 
declaration of runners. This is an 
innovation made in April this year. 

Ia Grande Semaine, the peak of 
the season, is the last week in June. 
It includes the Grand Steeplechase 
de Paris, the Grande Course de Haies 
d’Auteuil, the Prix des Drags (fash- 


handicaps 


close 
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ion day) and the Grand Prix de 
Paris. 

The principal race in the fall is the 
Prix de 1’Are de Triomphe. 

An owner in France may have 
only one aim for a certain horse dur- 
ing the season: to win a certain race 
for which it will be specially train- 
ed. The rank of a horse in its gen- 
eration cannot be judged only from 
prize money won but from the type 
of race in which it has been success- 
ful. This is an important point for 
foreign breeders. 

During the last 3 years since the 
end of the war, the success of the 
French breed has been unprecedent- 
ed in the whole of Europe. In Eng- 
land, the most valuable and search- 
ing events have gone to French 
horses such as the One Thousand 
Guineas, the Oaks, the Derby, the 
Ascot Gold Cup, the King George VI 
Stakes, some of them two or three 
times. Never before have there 
been so many French-breds in train- 
ing in Great Britain. In 1948 they 
won 158 races there on the flat alone 
to a total of 149, 050 pounds. 
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HORSE MAGAZINES 





To get the most out of your hobby read horse magazines. 
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lr. O. Box 1288 








THE WESTERN HORSEMAN, monthly $4.00 35 
MOROCCO SPOTTED HORSE NEWS, bi-mo. 2.00 3 
WESTERN THOROUGHBRED, mo. ---- 3.00 .30 
THE HORSEMAN, mo. 2.00 25 
SADDLE AND BRIDLE, mo. 5.06 - 
SOUTHERN HORSEMAN, mo. 8.00 5 
ILLINOIS HORSEMAN, mo. 2.90 25 
al 3 eee 3.00 5 
BACK IN THE SADDLE, mo. 3.00 

THE WHIP, fact & fiction, (8 issues) 1.80 2 
FLORIDA CATTLEMAN, m., quarter horse news 2.00 25 
PALOMINO HORSES, monthly 3.00 25 
HARNESS HORSE, weekly nian 25 
TANBARK & TURF, monthly 3.50 3S 
RODEO FANS MAGAZINE, monthly 1.58 15 
THE BUCKBOARD, monthly, rodeos 2.00 ~ 
THE THOROUGHBRED OF CALIFORNIA, monthly —........______ 3.00 28 
HOOFS & HORNS, monthly, rodeos 2.06 -20 
AMERICAN ALBINO, mo. 2.00 

MORGAN HORSE, bi-mo. 2.50 rr) 
THE HORSE, bi-monthly 5.00 56 
THOROUGHBRED RECORD, weekly 6.00 15 
RIDER & DRIVER, monthly 5.00 50 
HORSEMEN’S NEWS, monthly 1.50 _ 
THE MARYLAND HORSE, monthly 2.00 25 
THE STAKE BULLETIN, monthly 1.00 15 
EASTERN BREEDER, m., (horses & cattle) 2.00 25 
THE RANCHMAN. mo., (Quarter Horse News) 2.00 - 
THE CHRONICLE, weekly, hunters, jumpers 7.00 - 
TENNESSEE WALKING HORSE, q., Esquire size _......_._....____ — 2.00 ~ 
HORSE LOVER, bi-monthly (Calif.) 2.00 = 
PERCHERON NEWS, quarterly 4.00 1.06 
HORSE WORLD, mo., (saddle horses) Le anche MOOD 50 
ARABIAN HORSE NEWS, 10 issues 3.00 35 
RODEO NEWS, bi-weekly 3.00 15 
INTERMOUNTAIN HORSEMAN, bi-mo. 2.00 35 
AMERICAN SHETLAND PONY JOURNAL, mo. 3.00 35 


Rush Your Order Today for sample copies or subscriptions. 


Order direct from this ad. All orders acknowledged by return mail and handled 
Promptly. No orders for less than $1.00, please. 


Remit in any manner convenient to you. 
MAGAZINE MART, Dept. CW 


Send dime for list—many more horse magazines and books! 
LIST SENT FREE WITH ALL ORDERS 





Plant City. Florida 
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Looking Over the Florida Racing Scene 





Olympia Responds To Training To Bring Him 
From Behind; Captures Monrovia Purse; 
George Widener’s Lights Up Shows Promise 





Tom Shehan 


Fred Hooper, who owns Hoop Jr., 
Ocean Drive and Olympia, was wear- 
ing a big smile when met in the 
Hialeah stable area the morning 
after the last named horse had won 
the $7,000 Monrovia Purse on open- 
ing day at Santa Anita. ‘‘Well, we’ve 
been doing a little experimenting, 
trying to educate him,’’ said the 
Floridian after congratulations were 
extended him. ‘‘And it looks as if 
he is beginning to run like the way 
we would like him to run.” 

Ever since Olympia showed in the 
Kentucky Derby last spring that he 
could be run into the ground by a 
good game horse in spite of his tre- 
mendous speed, Trainer Ivan Parke 
has been trying to teach the son of 
*Heliopolis—Miss Dolphin how to 
come from behind. Like most hor- 
ses last year’s Flamingo winner has 
only one run, but in spite of his tre- 
mendous speed he is a sitting duck 
for a horse who can run with him in 
front until he runs out of wind. 
True, not too many horses are cap- 
able of turning on the same kind of 
speed .as Olympia, but there are 
enough of them in the ranks of the 
stakes horses to be troublesome. 
Some of them are not capable of 
whipping him themselves, but they 
can soften him up for the come-from- 
behind horses. 

Olympia finished the 1949 cam- 
paign with a record of seven victor- 
ies in 14 starts, all of them stakes 
victories, and approximately $235, 
000 in purse money He accomplished 
his stakes scores in the San Felipe, 
the Flamingo, Experimental No. 1 
and No. 2, the Wood Memorial, the 
Derby Trial and the Withers. 

Most notable success in teaching a 
front-running horse how to run from 
behind in recent years was enjoyed 
by Ben Jones with Whirlaway. Ac- 
cording to Ben, ‘Mr. Longtail’ could 
run in front as fast as horses can 
run, but when he did he usually 
headed for the outside fence at the 
stretch turn. With patient and care- 
ful handling, Jones taught Whirl- 
away how to run from behind, broke 
him of the habit of running out, won 
important races with him and people 
forget all about the fact that he was 
once known as “The All American 
Outcurve.”’ 


rather high on George D. Widener’s 
Lights Up as the result of his train- 
ing moves at the home of the Flam- 
ingoes. The son of Eight Thirty— 
Ted Melia won the Remsen Handicap 
last fall and has been improving 
right along. It was at Hialeah last 
winter that another son of Bight 
Thirty, Revillee by name, kept im- 
proving. He tailed off after he went 
up East, but as long as he was in 
the Sunshine State he kept moving 
up until for a time it appeared that 
he was the horse with the _ best 
chance of beating Coaltown in the 
Widener. 


Hialeah celebrates its twenty-fifth 
anniversary this year and in looking 
back at the charts of opening day, 
Jan. 15, 1925, it was discovered that 
Ivan Parke, now training the Hooper 
stable, rode the winner of the first 
race, a horse named Braedalbane 
who raced in the silks of the late 
Mose Goldblatt, then trainer of the 
western division of the Greentree 
Stable. 


General Manager Gerry Brady of 
Tropical Park is more than pleased 
with attendance and mutuel play at 


the Coral Gables course. While it 
has been off somewhat from last 
year, the decline has been nowhere 


near as bad as was anticipated. On 
Christmas Day, for instance, the at- 
tendance was 17,779 and the mutuel 
handle reached $666,907, the largest 
handle up to that time during the 
current meeting. 

Al Sabath, Kentucky breeder, is 
trying a new system, for him at 
least, of naming his yearlings, using 
names which end in A. L. For in- 
stance, among the two-year-olds, 
turning three January First, are 
Technical, Devotional, and Visional. 

Steve Genczi who used to valet 
Citation and Armed, arrived at the 
Calumet Shedrow the other morning 
from Trenton, N. J. where he has 
been recuperating from a heart at- 
tack suffered last August. Steve, who 
has been with the Joneses for some- 
time and was a faithful guardian 
for those famous race horses, will 
take it easy for the remainder of 
the Florida campaign, doing only 
easy chores around the Calumet 
barn. 

Biggest disappointment of the sea- 
son in Florida so far would have to 
be the defeat of the Cuban Champ- 
ion, Mi Preferido, at-Tropical Park 
last week. The handsome son of 
Kahuna was defeated in his Florida 
debut, won his next start impressive- 
ly, and then ran out of gas when 
asked to go a mile and a sixteenth in 
his third start. Mi Preferido, who 
beat the Florida breds in the three- 
year-old.division of the Cuban-Flor- 
ida International Invitational races 
last year, had gone a distance of 
ground in Cuba, but hasn’t been able 
to win going a distance in Yankee- 
Land. 

Del Carroll, who fractured his 
collar bone playing in a_ practice 
game at Delray, is doubling in brass 
as a polo player and a horse trainer 
this year with five two-year-olds by 
Count Domino and one four-year-old 
by Roman owned by Mr. Bernard 
of Chicago. 

Mrs. Edward S. Moore, owner of 
the Circle M. Farm Stable,’ is in 
Florida for the winter and living 
on her yacht which is anchored at 
the Surf Club pier on Miami Beach. 
The name of her yacht will interest 
racing fans. It is named Big Pebble 
after the son of Black Toney which 
won the $50,000 Widener Cup and 
the $75,000 Hollywood Gold Cup in 
the famous Circle M. Farm silks 
back in 1941. 


Carbine 
Continued from Page 10 
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Oaks and 23,431 pounds sterling. 
She died the year Rockefella was 
foaled—he too is a first foal of his 
dam. 

Spearmint was not without  in- 
fluence in our racing and breeding 
history. His son, *Chicle, an ordin- 
ary racehorse, was a leading sire 
and a leading broodmare sire here. 
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C. W. Anderson’s Work 
On Stone Represents 


Art of Lithography 


That fine equine artist C. W 
Anderson, has caught much of the 


eager curiosity of the young Thor- 
oughbred in his print entitled Yearl- 
ings that appears this week on our 
cover. With the turn of the year 
the Thoroughbred babies of the 
world come of age. In a few months 
they will start the preparation for 
which they were raised, in fact many 
are already halter broken and are 





*Johren was a 3-year-old of the 
highest class but a rank failure as a 
sire. His only son which I recall that 
was of the slightest account was Sir 
Johren. Another son of Spearmint 
but a minor winner, *Assagai, sired 
the stake winner Mint Briar, the 
stake winners Charlie Summy, An- 
gon, Relay and John T. D., which 
was pretty fair for a horse that was 
one race away from a maiden. 

An Australian critic, familiar 
with Carbine as an individual des- 
cribes him as follows: “A loin and 
a back that would carry a house, 
and quarters to lift you slap over 
the town. His barrel was all that it 
ought to be, deep, but not cumber- 
some. His shoulders were excellent, 
his rein long. But in proportion to 
the rest of his frame, he was light 
in the gaskin, not great in the fore- 
arm, small—7 3-4 inches—and in- 
clined to ‘be round and long in his 
cannon bones.”’ It is said he ran his 
own race, was high couraged, seized 
his own opportunities, took an open- 
ing on his own initiative and knew 
the winning post as he knew his 
Own manger. He was a horse of 
strong personality and individuality 
and one of the greatest ever foaled. 





RACING 





receiving the handling that will 
eventually bring them before the 
lights of the country’s great yearl- 
ing markets. 

Very soon these same youngsters 
lined up on the fence will be at the 
barrier, waiting the bell that sends 
them racing but now they still have 
time to muse curiously over the 
strange gyrations of the two legged 
creatures whom they see dashing to 
and fro in a pattern that eventually 
means oats and hay and a place to 
play. 

Mr. Anderson is well known for 
his drawings of horses. He works 
in the interesting medium of litho- 
graphy by which the picture on the 
cover was made. As the artist him- 
self describes it in his portfolio en- 
titled Post Parade, ‘‘a fine grained 
stone, polished to a paper texture, 
is the artist’s canvas in lithography. 
The drawing is made with a crayon 
in which grease is mixed with black 
coloring material. This grease pene- 
trates the stone in a series of dots 
wherever the crayon is used.’ 

When the stone is etched and pre- 
pared for printing, the black draw- 
ing is washed off leaving a very faint 
impression of the picture in,grease. 
A wet sponge is passed over the 
stone which, despite its apparently 
hard, close grain, is porous enough 
to permit the water to penetrate 
wherever there is no grease. As the 
ink roller is passed over the stone, 
it again resumes its former richness 
of black and grays for the ink clings 
to the spot of grease, but is repell- 
ed by the wet stone. A slightly 
damp piece of paper is placed over 
the inked surface and the whole is 
passed through a hand press. The 
result is a hand pulled lithograph of 
the type sold in art galleries in 
signed, limited editions, and for 
which Mr. Anderson is justly fam- 
ous. 
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No classifieds accepted after the Friday 





For Sale 





HORSES 


Brown Thoroughbred mare—no 
papers—excellent conformation, about 
16.0 hands, about 11 years, best guess. 
Has hunted two seasons with recog- 
nized pack. Poor jumper, but as a 
hack she is perfect. Quiet, lovely 
manners and beautiful to look at. 
Box 384, Great Neck, Long Island— 
Telephone evenings Bayside 9-2335. 








Exceptionally nice, large 2-year- 
old br. g., by Pasteurized—Who 
Won, by Man o’War, well broken 


and ready to go to the track. Also 
broodmares Who Won, by Man 
o’War, in foal to Jeep; Sweet Re- 
very, by Hydromel, in foal to Wait 





A Bit. Mrs. Ian Montgomery, War- 
renton, Va. 1t chg. 
Seven-eights middleweight hunt- 


er, 16.3 hands, 6, bay gelding. Shown 
and hunted by lady. Sound in every 
respect. Excellent jumper. Won sil- 
ver cup and several ribbons. Price 
$750. V. B. Cammack, 188 Alex- 
ander, Memphis, Tenn. 1-6-2t chg 


TACK 


One hunting saddle with buckskin 
seat. Used. (Martin & Martin), $50. 
One officer’s field saddle, new, $75. 
One pair boots, brown. Size 10-C, 
with trees, hooks and jack, $20. 
Three pairs spurs, dress, $1.00 each. 
R. L. Slingluff, 3406 Bancroft Road, 
Baltimore 15, Md. Phone: Liberty 
0605. 12-23-4t 1t pd 











DOGS 


Norwich (Jones) Terriers, P. O. Box 
96, Upperville, Virginia. 





English Setters, whelped, October 
17, 1949. Litter registered, eligible 
A. K. C. Sire: ch. Ace of Bellemar, 
Dam: Marna in Blue. Beautiful, 
healthy puppies, Orange Belton. 
Three males, three females. All 
papers to register. J. G. Lockwood, 
The Plains, Va. Phone 2826. 

1-6-t. f. chg. 


Wanted 


POSITION 


Man for breeding farm. Complete 
charge. Single, middle-aged, no to- 
bacco or liquor. Life-time experience. 
References past employers. Box DH, 
The Chronicle, Berryville, Va. 

12-31-2t chg. 











Prominent American college-edu- 
cated Irish turfman, capable mana- 


ger of renowned Irish stud and 
breeding farm, desires similar per- 
manent position in U. S. arriving 


here January. Married. Family. Box 
JA, The Chronicle, Berryville, Vir- 
ginia. 1-6-3t che. 





Position with private stable by 
young man twenty, married, no 
children; twelve years with horses; 
show experience riding jumpers. Best 





references. Jack Rockwell, Davies’ 
Stable, Den Road, Stamford, Conn. 
1t pd. 

HELP 





Experienced working manager for 
dairy farm in Fauquier County, Va. 
Telephone: Washington, Columbia 
5339 after 6 P. M. and _ reverse 
charges or write Box DJ, The Chroni- 
«le, Berryville, Va. 1t chg. 





Wanted married or single white 
man with good references who can 
exercise and school hunters. Ex- 
perienced in instructing children and 
adults. Grosse Pointe Hunt Club, 
655 Cook Road, Grosse Pointe 30, 
Michigan. 1-6-2t chg. 





HORSES TO TRAIN 


Horses prepared for Spring flat 
racing. Am opening my public 
stable 1st of February. Horses now 
being accepted for training. Contact 
Henry Bowyer, 328 Main St. Laurel, 
Md. Tele: 717-J. 1-6-4t chg. 








POLO—RACING 





Consider the Lead Pony 





Unsung Hero of Stable String Earns 
Every Oat and Has No Limit To 
Number of Working Hours In A Day 





Liz Payne 


Standing at the Belmont rail, this 
department could not help mentally 
misquoting the Good Book, ‘‘By their 
ponies ye shall know them.” The 
Biblical mood being upon us, we 
further maligned the prophets by 
thinking, ‘‘They toil and they spin, 
and though Solomon in all his glory 
was never more beautifully turn out 
than the race horses they are ac- 
companying, half the time they 
haven’t even been brushed off.” 

They are the drones that attend the 
Queen Bee; the tug boats that steer 
the mighty liners; the workers of 
the world. They come in all sizes, 
shapes and forms, varying from John 
Bosley’s tiny piebald, which would 
fit in your vest pocket, to Vince 
Stephen’s big 17-hand black, which 
has raced through the field. They 
cheerfully go their 5, 6, or 7 miles 
a day and a good one is a pearl be- 
yond price. Many a trainer has 
been heard to say that everything 
in the barn is for sale except ‘“Pony 
Bill’. Practically all of them are 
ealled Bill, no one knows quite why. 
Probably the same reason practically 
all Pullman porters are called Geo- 
rge; some ancient superstition bur- 
ied in the mists of antiquity. 

A good pony’s duties are many 
and manifold. When actually being 
led from, he learns to anticipate the 
every move of the high strung horse 
galloping beside him, to veer with 
him at the slightest pressure of his 
rider’s knee or rein (and sometimes 
without any pressure, using his own 
judgment). When merely used as 
a chaperon, accompanying a horse 
going out for a work, he waits at the 
gap, then gallops around the turn 
to help his horse pull up, and jogs 
back with him. And don’t think he 
doesn’t know his own horse (or 
horses if it’s a set). Many a boy, 
sitting loose on a pony chatting with 
a friend by the rail, has been start- 
led to find himself flying down the 
track in pursuit of his responsibilit- 
ies, which have worked by him un- 
noticed during his inattention. They 
may have gotten by him, but not by 
“Pony Bill’. 

A good pony will patiently allow 
his race horse to kick at him, nip 
him, and shove him about outrage- 
ously without any attempt at retalia- 
tion. However, if a bumping contest 
gets underway, he will see to it that 
the gentleman in the Stud Book re- 
mains on that part of the track 
where he is supposed to be. But he 
can’t be any dead head, he’s got to 
be very free going and willing. When 
you have your hands full of shank 
attached to a dead fit stud worth 
maybe $50,000 of somebody elses 
money, you can’t waste time kicking 
along something that won’t raise a 
common canter without fire crack- 
ers. But then, neither can you stand 
up and snatch on something trying 
to bolt when you are clutching an 
Oaks prospect. 

It goes without saying that his 
gaits have to be excellent, you have 
to take him 7 or 8 miles some days 
if the whole stable is ponying and a 
jarring gallop can be mighty bone 
wracking, to say the least. He’s got 
to have a little foot, beside, so that 
your charge can be given a really 
good open gallop. A great many 
ponies are of Quarter Horse decent 
and they step an eighth in 12 as 
pretty as you please, making it pos- 
sible to breeze a horse off them. As 
many horses can be practically bro- 
ught right up to a race by ponying 
(this keeping the weight off their 
legs), this is a definite virtue, as 
you can blow them out without put- 
ting a boy on them. 

You might think “Pony Bill” 
could relax after his arduous morn- 
ing, but no, indeed. When the bugle 
blows for the first race we see him 
walking paddock-wards, followed by 
a high strung, flighty youngster, 
which, with his nose close to the 
familiar tail, realizes there is noth- 
ing to fear from the noisy crowd that 
mill around him. The placid pony 
brings a feeling of security and safe- 


ty to the troubled babe. After all, 
it can’t be so bad; “‘Bill’’ isn’t scared 
of it. And there he is, out on the 
track waiting after the race, ready 
to conduct the winner triumphantly 
to the “spit box’’ for his saliva test, 
or the loser ignominiously back to 
the barn. 

He’s a very metamorphosed guy 
in the afternoon, is our hero. He 
may be unbrushed and uncurried in 
the morning, but he is a thing of 
beauty and a joy forever when he 
goes to the races. He’s just like 
most trainers, who rush home after 
work looking worse than the hired 
help, and emerge in checks and 
plaids and sartorial splendor come 
post time. Often he will have west- 
ern tack on, glistening with highly 
polished hand hammered silver that 
is worth more than a lot of the hor- 
ses running in the race. His mane 
and tail will be beautifully braided, 
if he is a palomino, gay ribbons (us- 
ually in the stable colors) will be 
entwined. Very few trainers go 
quite as far as Rigan McKinney, 


whose pony affects bandages to 
match his owner’s neckties and 
socks, i. e. one day red, one day 


blue, and, on occasion, tartan in the 
best Scotch tradition, however white 
and glistening ankle wrappings are 
the more conventional adornment. 

He is usually best ridden by a 
very youthful lad (oftime the trai- 
ner’s son or grandson) who sits 
very erect with the proud and happy 
mien of a young prince upon his 
thrcve. This youth is invariably at- 
tired in faded but immaculate blue 
jeans, and his hair is plastered down 
as slick as possible. In one hand he 
carries a stable bucket, while across 


-his pummel is a rub rag.. One is re- 


minded of Webster’s inimitable car- 
toons ‘‘The thrill that comes once in 
a lifetime’. As he gallops down the 
track to pick up his horse after the 
race, it is obvious he considers him- 
self much more important than At- 
kinson, Arcaro and all the other 
jockeys who have ridden in the race. 

The Beau Brummel of all lead 
ponies is “Buddy” Raines’ beauti- 
ful Palomino. As the stable hands 
express it, “Buddy sent him to 
school’. They are referring to the 
fact that he has had a course of 
Haute Ecole. He retrieves hats and 
handkerchiefs like a Labrador, as 
well as the more conventional tricks. 
Other famous and familiar ponies 
are: Earl Sande’s beloved piebald; 
Maine Chance’s sturdy and oddly 
marked Chicago; the Vanderbilt 
blue roan; Oleg Dubassoff’s high 
headed chestnut; Tom Smith’s pretty 
chestnut, Red, whose odd white snip 
makes him distinguishable all the 
Way across the race track; Belmont 
Evans’ ambitious ex-polo pony, and 
many others too numerous to ment- 
ion. All of them honest, hard work- 
ing solid citizens, earning every oat 
they eat and doing their stint cheer- 
fully and uncomplainingly. Yea, 
consider the lead pony. He’s by way 
of being an object lesson to us all. 

0 





Letters To The Editor 


Continued from Page 5 


ly to demonstrate that, on the day 
after a tremendous effort, the horse 
retains that suppleness and energy 
required by a hunter or charger to 
continue in service. Similarly, for 
the Dressage Phase, “The object of 
this test is to prove the suppleness 
of the horse, its equipoise and obedi- 
ence to the aids of the rider (respon- 
siveness to leg, light in hand)’. It 
will be noted that this requires a 
ecadenced, balanced and obedient 
horse but does not call for the ex- 
ecution of any of the more difficult 
dressage movements such as the 
Passage, Piafe or the Pirouettes. In 
fact the change of leg at the gallop 
is not even required. I therefore 
maintain that there is no mystery 
surrounding the movements of the 
Dressage Phase of the Three Day 
Event and that I could in one year 
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Indoor Polo Memories 





Miller, Rand and Nicholls of Squadron A 
Capable of Holding Their Own With 
Top Trios of Another Era 





Bill Goodrich 


The indoor polo railbirds, who have 
a memory that dates back 20 or more 
years, are joining the experts in the 
opinion that the Squadron A. Regu- 
lars, as a team, are worthy of being 
mentioned in the same breath with 
three other great teams, among many, 
in the late 20’s and the 30’s. Winston 
F. C. Guest’s outstanding Optimists, 
the Brooklyn Riding and Driving 
Club and the New York Athletic 
Club teams are the top trios of an- 
other era. 


Now, there were two fast moving, 
sure shooting and smooth working 
combinations. Paul Miller, No. 1, 
Bill Rand, No. 2, and Walter Nicholls, 
back, as the Sqaudron A Regulars fit 
neatly and compactly into this cate- 
gory. Of course there will be many 
who will venture their opinion that 
the competition was better in the 
days of the Optimists, Brooklyn Rid- 
ing and Driving Club, and etc., teams. 
It is our belief, and the belief of 
many experts, that Miller, Rand and 


Nicholls, as they play now, could 
hold their own. 
Brooklyn’s Riding and Driving 


Club with Carl Pflug, No. 1, Gerry 
Smith, No. 2, and Warren Sackman, 
back, was the open champion in 1927, 
28 and ’29, and the 1927 Class A 
titlist. The Optimists, under Guest, 
came along to halt the Brooklyn Rid- 
ing and Driving Club’s supremacy in 
the open play in 1930. The Optimists 
repeated in 1932 and 1933. The West 
Point Officers—Captains J. T. Cole, 
C. H. Gerhardt and N. J. Caperton— 
succeeded Brooklyn as Class A lead- 
er in 1928. The Optimists took over 
in the Class A competition in 1929, 
winning it again in 1930, ’32 and ‘33. 

Mike Phipps, Stewart Iglehart, Lt. 
McDonald Jones, E. F. Ford, H. Shaf- 
fer, Raymond Guest (brother of Wins- 
ton), and Warren Sackman blended 
with big Winston in the Optimists’ 
winning years. 

The New York Athletic Clubs sen- 
ior championship teams—winner of 
the title for 4th straight years 1934- 
’*37—rates with the best. Bill Rey- 
nolds, Buddy Combs and Arthur 
Borden wore the Winged Foot colors 
in the fruitful 1934 and ’35 seasons. 


Combs, Tom Bradley, Jr., Bill 
Nicholls and J. C. Rathborne scored 
in 1936. Combs, Nicholls and Bor- 
den repeated the next season. 

Guest’s Optimists — Merrill Fink, 
Phipps and Bill Zimmerman, and the 
big fellow himself—showered itself 
with senior championship glory in 
1938, the last time it cut a niche in 
indoor polo’s Hall of Fame. 

Individually, Miller, Rand and Wal- 
ter Nicholls, may not be the equal of 
the stars of the Optimists, Brooklyn 
Riding and Driving Club, and New 
York A. C., but as a team they must 
be taken into consideration. Miller 
is the best player to be developed in 
the post World War II era. Rand is 
playing the top polo of his career. 
Riding with Miller and Rand, Nich- 
olls is capable of doing everything a 
top back should under the most try- 
ing circumstances. 

The Regulars first gained recogni- 
tion during the 1947-48 campaign 
when it won 13 straight games before 
losing the 14th to Combs‘ Red Bank 
team in the National junior eastern 
elimination championship final. De- 
feat was administered in a sudden 
death overtime period. This season 
(the Regulars were broken up last 
year) the Squadron A 13-goal team 
has won its 3 matches in command- 
9 style, outscoring its rivals 46 to 


A 17 to 8 victory was recorded 
over Long Island, December 28. In 
this match, Miller equalled a 2-year- 
old individual scoring mark of 13 
goals for a single game. The mark 
was established by Luke Travis, who, 
like Miller played No. 1. Travis wore 
Squadron A colors. He has not seen 
action this season. 

In the first game of the double- 
header, the unbeaten New “York 
Athletic Club team of Herb Pennell, 
Zenas Colt and Johnny Pflug, scored 
victory 3 over the Squadron A Blues 
by 11 to 9. The Pennell-Colt-Pflug 
combination rates behind the Squad- 
ron A Regulars as a team. Pflug is 
the brother of Carl of the Brooklyn 
Riding and Driving Club fame. 

Another fine team riding today is 
the Johnson brothers—Collister, Bob 
and Ben. 





teach any good cross country rider 
with a modicum of equestrian tact 
and an open mind, sufficient dress- 
age to make a_ creditable _ perfor- 
mance in the Olympic Games and 
not only that but concurrently train 
his horse, provided the horse met 
the necessary qualifications stated 
previously. 

Insofar as the selection of a coach 
is concerned, let me offer a word of 
warning. The committee will be be- 
seiged with innumerable characters 
with unpronouncable names, D. P.’s 
from beyond the Iron Curtain who 
will swear that they were members 
of the Olympic Teams of their re- 
spective countries before the war. 
Europe abounds with such and no 
doubt some have by now infiltrated 
to this country. Many of these had 
some association with training hors- 
es or with horse competitions in 
Europe pefore the war, however 
certainly no man who has never 
prepared for and competed in the 
Equestrian Events of the Olympic 
Games with their many complexities 
and differences from other eques- 
trian competitions is qualified to 
coach an Olympic team, even if he 
speaks English with an accent. The 
Olympic records are complete and 
available and thé authenticity of 
any such claim can be easily verified 
by reference thereto. 

Regardless as to whether the sug- 
gestions offered herein for organi- 
zing an effort to form an Olympic 
Equestrian Team are adopted or 
some other plan is effected I offer 
my time, energies and experience in 
any capacity which may be deemed 
useful to the cause. 

A. A. Frierson 
Col. U. S. Army Retired 


318 Norwood Ave. 
Long Branch, N. J. 


A Trial For Hunters 


Dear Editor: 


Recently a letter was published 
in The Chronicle, concerning the fact 
that no mention was made of Mr. 
Tom Chalmers in the Longmeadow 
Hunter Trial story. 

No one who regularly attends 
hunter events in the Chicago area, 
could possibly be unmindful of the 
enormous contribution which Mr. 
Chalmers makes, for the advance- 
ment of the sport. But there are also 
Stanley Luke, Henry Bate and others 
who have been in the Chicago area 
for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, whose labors have been equal- 
ly meritorious. At the 1949 Long- 
meadow trials, three pupils of still 
another teacher won five blues, two 
of which were championship awards. 
It would, therefore, have been dif- 
ficult to single out any one person, 
for honorable mention. 

Furthermore, unlike horse show 
events, a hunter trial is, quite liter- 
ally, a trial for hunters. Nothing 
matters but how the horse travels 
over the course and how he fences, 
Horsemanship, while an indispensi- 
able asset, is not considered and 
specific praise of it, in connection 
with hunter trials, is not exactly 
apropos. . 

In the past recent years, I have 
written many articles about Tom 
Chalmers and the magnificent work 
he is doing. [ am sure he knows that 
I am one of his staunch admirers. I 
am sure, also, that he is possessed 
of sufficient, fine sensibility to know 
that mention in the wrong spot could 
actually detract from one’s glory. 


Margaret de Martelly 


336 St. Charles Rd. 
Elgin, Illinois, 
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Hunting Over the Holidays 
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POTOMAC HUNT has had a busy time this season, what with their regular fixture cards, visiting other hunts and acting as host to hunts from Maryland 
and Virginia. Two Virginia packs, Orange County and Middleburg Hunt, enjoyed outings with Potomac Hunt recently. On December 26, in spite of a 
heavy fog, Potomac foxhunters vanned to Middleburg’s meet at New Ford. Among the foxhunters were (upper left): Mrs. Moran McConihe (right— 
Potomac) and Mrs. C. Oliver Iselin (Middleburg)+ Upper right: James B. Skinner (Middleburg) and Potomac’s Master, Dr. James Greear move off from 
the meet. Lower left: A father-son pair from Potomac, William Earnest and A. G. Earnest with Middleburg Hunt’s honorary secretary, Phillip Connors. 
Ladies from Potomac, (left) Mrs. Wilson, who formerly lived in England and Miss Jane Hatham. (Darling Photos) 
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SMITHTOWN HUNT meets on Christmas Day. Taking time out from holiday festivities, Smithtown Hunt had a day in the field behind hounds. The 


staff included Joint-Masters Mrs. Edward A. Gorman, Jr. and W. Royden Klein; Whipper-ins George Hudson and John Klein and Huntsman Gustav 
Mollet. (Budd Photo) 
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JUNIORS 


Sporting Juniors 





MASTER PATRICK DURKIN rode Skipper to annex the junior division at 


A WINNING COMBINATION either in horsemanship events or the junior : 
the Essex Fox Hounds Hunter Trials. (Carl Klein Photo) 


division. Owner-rider Miss Frances Pryor on Huntsman. (Freudy Photos) 





VERNON G. CARDY IMPROVEMENT TROPHY was presented by Mr. 
“FLYING BLIND” but Miss Mary Warner and Tex annexed a red ribbon at Cardy (right) to John Mitchell. Pierre Raymond, the winner in 1948, stands 
the Worsted Skeynes Hunter Trials in Minnesota. (Norman Viken Photo) by Mrs. F. H. Dillingham. (ABC Photo) 
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POLO ENTHUSIAST Miss Nonie Phipps is a 

JUNIORS GATHER AROUND the Cashier’s stand in New Jersey. Whether they are enjoying the regular to watch Gulfstream polo at Delray, 

exhibits or paying their entry fees, they group together. (Cardell Photo) Florida. (Bert Morgan Photo) 
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CIGARS FROM FINNEY 

Honors for first foal of the year, 
according to Humphrey Finney’s 
count, belong to Danny Shea’s Merry- 
land Farms at Hyde, Maryland. It 
is a young miss by Cassis out of 
Peace Day by Peace Chance and ar- 
rived at 2 a. m. on January 2nd. The 
mare will be returned to Cassis. Mr. 
Finney is now on his way to Ken- 
tucky to tell the boys there how to 
have not only first foals of the year 
but top priced yearlings. He is well 
equipped with Maryland cigars for 
the force in the Breeders Sales Office 
and to Dan Bowmar of the Blood 
Horse for reminding the Maryland 
Horse Breeders Association that they 
did have the top priced yearling 
and that it was a fit subject for the 
Blood Horse to advertise. 

What the vice president of the 
Fasig-Tipton Company and execu- 
tive secretary of the Maryland 
Breeders Association may not say 
to the Kentuckians is something to 
the effect that no self respecting 
Finney would have showed his head 
out of Maryland and least of all in 
Kentucky, if that Oglebay colt hadn’t 
topped the yearling market. Colts of 
this quality don’t reach the sales 
market every day in the week not 
even in Maryland. He was by *Blen- 
heim II out of Level Best, by *Sickle 
and was bought by Harry La Mon- 
tagne in the record breaking Ogle- 


_ bay dispersal for $40,500. 


MASTERS DINNER 

Word comes from the President of 
the Masters of Foxhounds Associa- 
tion Watson Webb, that the annual 
dinner of the Masters of Foxhounds 
Association will be held this year on 
January 27th. Last year the associa- 
tion was favored by a visit from the 
honorary vice president and one of 
the founders of the association, Alex 
Higginson who timed one of his in- 
frequent visits from England to 
attend the dinner. 


PENNSYLVANIA IMPORTS SOLD 
It is good news to hear from David 
Odell of the Mapleton Stud _ that 
Arthur Pew, Jr., of Redding Fur- 
nace Farms in Pennsylvania has 
bought 7 young imported horses that 
should all make good steeplechasing 
prospects. They are a brown colt, 
Queer Wednesday, foaled in 1948 by 
New Day; Irish Kro, another brown 
yearling colt by Khosro out of Scar- 
let Kid; a 3-year-old pay gelding by 


Morland out of Hags Castle; a 3- 
year-old bay gelding called Irish 
Flame by Flamingo out of Lady 


Rhona by Bellacose; Cottage Flame 
a 4-year-old pay gelding by Flam- 
enco out of Candle Light by Cottage; 
a 4-year-old prown gelding by Look 
Out out of Rossfarran and a 5-year- 
old brown gelding, Rallywood by 
Stoccado out of Carnival Girl by 
Cottage. 


These horses have all been bred 
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from some of the best of the Irish 
jumping stock and should make a 
great addition to Mr. Pew’s stable 
either for flat or jumping purposes 
depending on how they develop. Mr. 
Pew is President of the Pennsylvania 
Horse Breeders Association and 
chairman of the Rose Tree Race 
Committee. He has also been re- 
cently elected President of the Ches- 
ter County Horse Show. All of the 
horses have recently been imported 
by Mr. Odell and will stay at Maple- 
ton Stud until they are acclimated. 


DEVONSHIRE PONIES 

At the Southern and Western end 
of England, situated upon a jutting 
arm of land, just before Cornwall 
and the sea, is the County of Devon- 
shire, noted for its Devonshire 


cream, its moors, its South Devon 
cattle, Scotch sheep and Dartmoor 
ponies. (One is reminded of the 


Chincoteague ponies by the follow- 
ing account of England’s famous 
pony ‘breeding section). 

The South Devon cattle are pale 
red, dual purpose, very hardy and 
give milk as rich as a Jersey. The 
Devonshire cream is yellow and 
through a process of slow heating, 
becomes coagulated into such a sub- 
stance of lumpy thickness and rich- 
ness, that the spooning of it on top 
of berries or scones and jam is apt 
to put an end to an active man. 

The moors, the peaks of which 
are called tors, stretch to the sky, 
lonely and wild, brown and grey and 
tawny, changing with the light. In 
the summer they are purple with 
the bloom of heather, an ancient 
land unchanged by man. The long 
haired Scotch cattle range the 
moors with the ponies and the little 
heavily fleeced Scotch sheep. They 
resemble the mountain sheep of 
Kerry and Galway, small white sheep 
with black legs and tails and faces, 
the lambs as white as sea foam. 

The Dartmoor ponies in hard wea- 
ther come down to the towns for 
feed, even trotting up the streets, 
but back they go in the spring to 
their original feeding grounds. 

There is an ancient law there that 
for three months of the year, from 
August 7 to November 7, the farm- 
ers must open their gates, take them 
from their hinges in certain parts 
of the land. The law goes back to 
when the moorland was common 
land. When a man wished to enclose 
any part of it, it was stipulated that 
he should again turn it into common 
land for three months of every year. 


If he had it planted, he opened it 
after the harvest. The ponies seem 
to know this and come to feed on 
the rich pastures. 

Once a year there is a “drift’”’ or 
round-up of all the ponies at the end 
of November, at which time there is 
always a fair. The various owners 
of the herds either brand their young 
stock and turn them loose again or 
keep some of them to sell at the fair. 

A Dartmoor can be a bay, black 
or brown. Piebalds and skewbalds 
are frowned upon as it shows a shet- 
land cross, They are between 11.3 
to 12.2 hands high with good sloping 
shoulders, lean necks and small well- 
bred heads. They are hardy and nim- 
ble being used to running among the 
stones and rough hillocks of the 
moors. One sees a lot of them about 
the small town of Chagford in the 
heart of the moors, old men and 
young riding them to town, small 
children jogging through the streets. 

The farmers who breed Dartmocrs 
have a great eye for them. There is 
a story told of a man named Scott, 
who bred ponies for years. He went 
to Ireland with an organized tour of 
the Farmers’ Union and while riding 
in a bus in Tipperary, he saw a fami- 
liar Dartmoor pony being driven in 
a trap. So they stopped the bus (and 
in what other country would they 
stop a bus?) and Scott found his 
brand on the pony.—J. W. B. 


AUFTACHT, SON OF JANITOR 
Carol Funkhouser, home for the 
holidays with her mother and father, 
the Justin Funkhousers of Charles 
Town, West Virginia has been dis- 
playing a fine bit of horsemanship 
on Auftacht, the German imported 
stallion, brought to this country by 
the U. S. Remount Association. Mr. 
Funkhouser bought Auftacht at the 
Department of Agriculture Sale with 
the idea of making a ‘chaser out of 
him. He is by Janitor which was 
considered the finest steeplechase 
sire in Germany and headed the 
chasing sire list previous to the war. 
Auftacht was altered and was taken 
out hunting almost immediately. His 
first day out and his first day to see 
hounds, he was ridden by Frank 
Gall, Mr. Funkhouser’s stable mana- 
ger. The next day with the Blue 
Ridge Hounds at Millwood, Carol 
who is still very much in her teens, 
was put up on Auftacht. It happen- 
ed to be the best run of the season, 


hounds running hard for an hour 
and a half. Auftacht performed 
like a veteran, going the whole 


route, he and his young rider being 
one of the 12 to finish out of the 
original 25 that were all on far more 
experienced and older horses. 
Auftacht will go to South Caro- 
lina with 5 other ’chasing prospects 
of Mr. Funkhouser’s to _ prepare 
for the hunt meeting and __ steeple- 
chasing season with Kent Mil- 
ler, that is if Auftacht’s jockey can- 
not persuade her Daddy to keep him 
in Virginia as a hunter. From a 
stallion who had never seen hounds 


to a lady’s confidential hunter all 
in the space of a month is something 
of a record. It should be very in- 
teresting to see what this capable 
young son of Germany’s best ’chas- 
ing sire will do over jumps. He is 
well made, close coupled, approxi- 
mately 16 hands, with a world of 
bounce and a fine, intelligent eye 
set in a broad alert looking head. 
He should do well. 


JOCKEY CLUB ON IMPORTS 

The Jockey Club has made an an- 
nouncement about horses from Ger- 
many, Hungary and Austria that fol- 
lows along the same line of reason- 
ing adopted in the decision upon re- 
gistering the prisoner of war horses 
imported by Colonel Hamilton for 
the U. S. Remount. This latest 
statement reads as follows: 

“In view of the conditions existing 
in certain European countries, name- 
ly Hungary, Germany, Austria, hor- 
ses which have been domiciled in any 
of these countries and imported to 
the United States, will not be eligible 
for consideration to be registered in 
the American Stud Book except in 
those instances where they have 
been theretofore accepted with pro- 
per credentials into the General Stud 
Book, the Registre des Chevaux de 
Pur Sang and the Stud Book Itali- 
ano. Such credentials would have to 
accompany the animals.” 

It is not known what the occasion 
for this announcement happens to be, 
but the Jockey Club apparently 
wants to make it very clear they are 
not prepared to accept for registry 
into our stud book any horses but 
those recognised by the English, 
French and Italian breeders. It is 
apparently the good old policy, 
“you rub my back, I’ll rub yours” 
and usually spells business of some 
sort in the offing. All very encourag- 
ing for things to come in the New 
Year and in step with the veritable 
avalanche of English, French and 
Italian horses that have been im- 
ported to this country in the past 24 
months. 
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Chronicle Quiz Answers 





1. Holding on to the saddle. 

2. A man who breaks horses at a flat 
rate per head. 

3. A stick with a hoop of cord at one 
end which is twisted around the 
upper lip- of a horse in order to 
hold his head. 


4. Stymie (1941) $918,485 
Citation (1945) 865,150 
Armed (1941) 809,950 
Assault (1943) 672,520 
Whirlaway (1938) 561,161 


ol 


. One which is shaped at the black- 
smith shop and nailed on later at 
the stable. 

6. No. The Greeks rode bareback or 

on a saddle pad. Saddles with trees 

were first used by the Romans 

in the Fourth Century A. D. 
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CHARACTER LACKING A SENSE OF DIRECTION 




















BREEDING THE CHRONICLE 


Stallions At Brookmeade 


STANDING FOR 1950 














By Jimminy 


Br. 1941 


Sire of five 2-year-old 
winners in 1949 out of — 
3 starters from his 

first crop to race, name- 

ly: THE PEER, DADA, 
BRILLIANCE, PU R- 6a 


VEYOR and JIMMINY |? 7 = 
CRICKET. inde 


FEE: $1200 
Live Foal 


Phalaris 


| Selene 


BY JIMMINY 


Blue Larkspur 
| Breakfast Bell 


BY JIMMINY was the leading money-winning colt at 3 in 1944. He started twenty-one 
times, won nine races, second four times, third three times, and earned $181,120. He won 
the Grand Union Hotel Stakes, Shevlin Stakes, Dwyer Stakes, Travers Stakes, American 
Derby and Lawrence Realization. Finished second in the Albany Handicap, Pimlico 
Futurity, Withers Stakes and third in the Hopeful Stakes, Richard Johnson Stakes, and 


Empire City Stakes. 


Star Beacon Grand Admiral 


*Blenheim II—Fair Star, by *Wrack War Admiral—Grand Flame, by Grand Time 


Sire of nine 2-year-old winners of 1949, including GUMP- GRAND ADMIRAL/’S first crop will race in 1950. 
TIOUS, PATTY’S BEACON, FIXED STAR, WINDOW 
LAMP, STAR KNIGHTESS, STAR CONQUEST, TESTA- Book Full 1950 
DURA, ASTRODOME, and MISS COMEDY. u 
Fee: $750—Live Foal 


Fee: $250—Live Foal To stakes winners and dams of stakes winners. 


INQUIRIES TO: 


BROOKMEADE FARMS 


BOX 68 VIRGINIA 





UPPERVILLE 
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